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... just a few things: 


WHEN THE History of our nation’s 
slow, painful evolution toward full hu- 
man justice for all who dwell in this 
land is written, the report issued by 
President Truman’s Committee on 
Civil Rights in 1947 will not loom 
large. It is at best one slight contribu- 
tion amid thousands. But it is a contri- 
bution, and it has educational value— 
if nothing more. And precisely because 
progress is so slow and contributions so 
few, none can be squandered. 

For this reason the attacks upon the 
report and the distinguished citizens 
who composed the Committee which 
Mr. Westbrook Pegler printed in his 
syndicated columns last year cannot be 
permitted to pass unchallenged. His 
charge that the committee members 
permitted their positions in the public 
eye to be exploited by Communist ma- 
chinations is silly and irresponsible. If 
it is believed—and many who oppose 
full rights for our minorities in Amer- 
ica will be eager to believe it—the re- 
sult can only be delay in achieving a 
just, human society. 

Mr. Edward Marciniak, a member of 
the Catholic Labor Alliance, Chicago, 
and editor of Work, has followed the 
series of attacks in Pegler’s column and 
has selected the initial article as sufh- 
ciently typical to represent all. His re- 
ply consists of footnote comments upon 
a paraphrase of the column. 

‘ 


MINORITY PROBLEMS are not an issue 
peculiar to the United States; indeed, 
while socIAL ORDER denounces injus- 
tices to our American minorities, it is 
quite aware that similar groups in a 
score or more countries throughout the 
world are in a far more painful situa- 
tion than those here at home. The grav- 
ity of the situation in some of these 
areas is pointed out in an article by 
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Prof. Henry K. Junckerstorff, of St. 
Louis University. 

Professor Junckerstorff brings to this 
survey years of experience in the field 
of minorities. He was founder and edi- 
tor of the Bulletin International du 
Droit des Minorites, (1926-1938), Ley- 
den, Netherlands, and was for eight 
years the executive vice-president of the 
Association Internationale pour les 
Etudes du Droit des Minorities, The 
Hague. To the six works he has already 
published on minority questions, he will 
shortly add a special study of the prob- 
lem of Indian nationals in the Union of 
South Africa and a textbook on minor- 
ity problems. 


Dr. Junkerstorff’s brief article is sim- 
ply a catalogue of situations, a taxon- 
omy of horrors. He makes no attempt 
even to suggest the potential of misery 
implicit in almost every one of the situ- 
ations he mentions. Rightly to under- 
stand the reality that underlies his sur- 
vey, it would be necessary to read the 
article in the light of some such work 
as The Twenty-Fifth Hour (no book 
with which I am acquainted—not even 
1984—portrays so starkly the night- 
mares of inhumanity that result when 
man, both agent and patient, becomes a 
thing). 

An item in “Trends” reports on the 
status of another minority group that 
has been treated with callous brutality 
in the political power struggles of Cen- 
tral Europe, the Bulgar Turks. And in 
the near future we shall print a survey 
article on one of our American minori- 
ties, the Japanese-American Nisei. 


ANNUALLY THE National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference discusses Ameri- 
can farm problems at its conventions. 
The international meeting held in Rome 
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last summer, however, was the first at 
which representative Catholic leaders 
from a large number of countries gath- 
ered to examine rural questions from 
an international point of view. Our re- 
porter, Rev. William J. Gibbons, has 
been active in the N.C.R.L.C. for a 
number of years and attended the Ro- 
man meeting as a delegate of that or- 
ganization; he was one of 27 Ameri- 
cans present at the sessions. 

He summarizes the accomplishments 
of both general meetings and the ten 
commissions set up by the Congress. 
Outstanding value of the Congress, he 
reports, was the richness of ideas con- 
tributed from so many varying coun- 
tries and backgrounds, as well as the 
assurance that Catholic social thought 
everywhere is striving to come to grips 
with the problems which confront it. 


FATHER BERNARD’S BRIEF summary 
of the European refugee problem com- 
pletes a trilogy of articles on minority 
issues. His article is occasioned by ter- 
mination of the International Refugee 
Organization and by the recent Brussels 
meeting concerned with refugee wel- 
fare. Not only do millions remain in 
various countries of Europe who need 
help, but it seems likely that the steady 
flow of escapees from the Iron-Curtain 
countries will make necessary the con- 
tinuance of some form of organization 
in their behalf for a considerable time 


in the future. 
e 


LikE Jacques Maritain, Professor 
Yves Simon is a theoretician of govern- 
ment, and his book, Philosophy of Dem- 
ocratic Government, can only be ade- 
quately evaluated by a fellow-theoreti- 
cian. Dr. Kurt von Schuschnigg, whose 
article-length review of the work ap- 
pears in this issue of SOCIAL ORDER, is 
well qualified on that score. And he 


, 


has the immensely valuable advantage 
of his long and broad experience as a 
practitioner. During his years as last 
Chancellor of the pre-war Austrian 
Reich, he struggled against the kinds 
of democratic breakdown which he 
describes in his article. His experience 
eloquently confirms Simon’s analysis. 
+ 


THE HUMAN AND MATERIAL Costs of 
crime in the United States are almost 
incalculable. They could not be meas- 
ured merely in terms of the losses sus- 
tained, the costs of prevention and pun- 
ishment, the waste of human resources, 
the heavy burden of anxiety, fear, ha- 
tred and remorse involved in crime or 
even in the moral cost. The vicious 
heritage of criminality handed on to 
youth, the inducement to moral break- 
down which has its impact upon almost 
everyone in the present generation 
would all be parts of the heavy debit 
resulting from crime. 

Mr. John E. Gavin, who wrote the 
article on the “causes” of crime, is pri- 
marily interested in criminal rehabili- 
tation. A graduate of Boston College 
and of Tufts, he lectures in the Boston 
College graduate school. But his more 
significant work is done in the Massa- 
chusetts State Department of Correc- 
tion, with which he has been associated 
for the past sixteen years. At the pres- 
ent time he is engaged in setting up a 
system of forest work-camps for re- 
habilitation according to a plan drafted 
by himself. 

Rehabilitation is indirect crime pre- 
vention, and the observations which Mr. 
Gavin makes about the factors involved 
in criminality, all of them based upon 
vears of experience, can further con- 
tribute to the reduction of crime. 

I hope to have another article from 
Mr. Gavin soon in which he reports 
upon his rehabilitation program. 

F. J.C., $.J. 
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Mr. Pegler’s irresponsible attacks upon 
the President’s Civil Rights Committee can 
only impede progress toward fair treatment 
of our nu is American minority groups 
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PEGLEH: A CASE STUDY 


Attack on Civil Rights Report Discussed 


Ep MARCINIAK 


Catholic Labor Alliance 


Chicago, Illinois 


HE TRIBE of newspaper col- 

umnists has increased in both 

numbers and influence. Ac- 
corded considerable freedom of ex- 
pression, the newspaper columnist has 
become almost as important an opinion- 
forming institution as the newspaper 
editorial. (There are some who would 
say more important.) With the not- 
able exception of the New York Times, 
the Chicago Daily Tribune, the Mil- 
waukee Journal and a few other news- 
papers, most U. S. dailies carry several 
syndicated columnists. As a result, 
names of Walter Lippman, Drew Pear- 
son, Dorothy Thompson, the Alsop 
brothers, Fulton Lewis and George 
Sokolsky are usually better known than 
the editors who publish their daily 


columns. 
One of the more famous members of 
this journalistic tribe is Westbrook 


Pegler, best known for his Pulitzer 
prize-winning exposé of corruption in 
the Building Service Employes Inter- 
national Union in 1940. Recently, 
Pegler has tangled with Catholic priests 
and editors over his unqualified attacks 
on labor unionism and its supporters. 
It is my opinion that Pegler’s weakness 
lies not so much in his opposition to 
unionism but in a journalistic method 
which he makes use of in his discussion 
of unionism and of other issues. While 
it is not a method confined to Pegler, 
he is probably its most experienced 
exponent. 

Early in August Pegler launched a 
series of columns attacking the Presi- 
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dent’s Committee on Civil Rights, not- 
ably two members, Charles E. Wilson 
and Bishop Francis J. Haas. What 
follows is the complete text of Pegler’s 
syndicated column as it appeared in the 
Chicago Herald-American, on August 
8, 1951, under the standing caption: 
“As Mr. Pegler Sees it.” The foot- 
notes are all mine. The analysis made 
here of one column might just as 
easily have been made of any of the 
other columns written by him in suc- 
ceeding months on the same subject. 


The Column 


Note: The text printed here is not Mr. 
Pegler’s column of August 8, 1951, but a 
condensed paraphrase. Permission was 
sought to use the column verbatim, and Mr. 
Pegler, in a letter from Europe, said, “1 
will not object to such publication, but | 
will not agree to tt.” But Mr. Ward 
Greene, general manager of King Features 
Syndicate, which holds the copyright on all 
Pegler columns, refused to grant the neces 
sary permission. Obviously the para- 
phrase is less fair to Mr. Pegler than his 
original. The Marciniak manuscript has 
not been revised to accommodate tt to thts 
change. 

DISSENTERS ON CIVIL? RIGHTS 

PANEL URGED TO SPEAK 

Mr. Pegler is referring to the report 

of the President’s Committee on 

Civil Rights, entitled, To Secure 

These Rights. Apparently Mr. Peg- 

ler is catching up on his reading 

because his column of August 8, 

1951 (reprinted here in full) doesn’t 

make a solitary reference to the fact 


that this report was made public 
3 








Many northerners? permit their prom- 
inent positions to be exploited by political 
opportunists. It is more serious, how- 
ever, when the Rt.*° Rev. Francis J. Haas, 


more than four years ago, on October 
29, 1947. Neither did his column 
give readers the name of the report. 
In an earlier column of August 3 
and in a third column on September 
11, Mr. Pegler returned to the civil 
rights report, again without men- 
tioning its name or its date of 
publication. Finally, in a fourth 
column on September 14, Mr. Pegler 
disclosed to his readers (an estimated 
45,000,000 according to the Hearst 
syndicate that distributes his col- 
umn) that “To Secure These Rights 
came down |sic|] in 1947.” His 
columns of September 25 and 28, 
October 6, 15, 16 and 23 were also 
devoted to the Committee on Civil 
Rights. 


Three of the fifteen persons on the 


Committee were southerners, two 
from Georgia (Methodist leader 
Dorothy Tilly and  Phelps-Stokes 


Fund director Channing Tobias) and 
a North Carolinian (Frank P. Gra- 
ham, then president of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina 
United Nations trouble shooter in 
Pakistan and India). Another mem- 
ber of the Committee, AFL econo- 
mist Boris Shishkin, works in Wash- 
ington and lives in Virginia. A 
fifth member of the Committee, 
lawyer Morris L. Ernst, was born in 
Alabama but raised in the North. 


and now 


' Catholic bishops are referred to as 


“Most Reverend”; Protestant bishops 
are addressed as “Right Reverend.” 
If Mr. Pegler had glanced at page 
viii of the report, he would have 
found Bishop Haas’ name listed with 
the proper title. On this same page 
Mr. Pegler would have seen the name 
of another member of the Commit- 
tee, the Right Reverend Henry 
Knox Sherrill, presiding bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


who is a Catholic bishop, and Mr. Charles 


E. 


Wilson, formerly president of Genera! 


Electric, are used by such men as Morris 


I 


Luckman and F. 
over a 


Frank P. Graham, Charles 
LD. Roosevelt, Jr., to put 


which follows the Com- 


Ernst, 


report 


munist* line. 


4 


How the President’s committee on civil 


Note carefully that not a grain of 
evidence is offered in the column to 
substantiate this accusation. Nor 
was any evidence produced in the 
columns of August 3, September 1, 
14, 25 and 28, October 6, 15, 16 
and 23 though a similar charge was 

levelled in each of these columns. 
Pages 146-48 of the report deal 
with the importance of our treatment 
of minority groups to our friendly 
relations with other nations and 
indicate how the improvement of 
civil rights at home would take away 
from the Communists one of their 
most effective propaganda weapons 
abroad. Speaking of the civil rights 
issue in world politics, the report 
says: ““We and our friends have been, 
and are, stressing our achievements.” 
The Communists “have stressed—and 
are shamelessly distorting—our short- 
comings.” On page 48 the Com- 
mittee points out the groups “in our 
midst who would destroy democracy” 
and lists the Communists in the first 
place as a group “hostile to the 
American heritage of freedom and 
equality.” And on page 49 the 
Committee warns the American 
people against a hysterical anti- 
Communism and indiscriminate label- 
ling of persons as Communists. But 
the Committee also states flatly: 
“We cannot let these abuses deter us 
from the legitimate exposing of real 
Communists and real Fascists.” Final- 
ly on page 175 the Committee says 
in most un-Communist language: 
“Democracy, brotherhood, human 
rights—these are the practical ex- 
pression of the eternal worth of 
every child of God. With His 
guidance and help we can move 
forward toward a nobler social 
SOCIAL ORDER 
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rights, on which Bishop Haas, at present’ formation about the politics of its mem- 
in charge of the Grand Rapids diocese, and bers or the way in which they were se- 
Mr. Wilson, at present director of war' lected.*° 

mobilization, was set up is somewhat mys- 








terious.’ It worked secretly*® and gave no 
account of its origin or processes,’ no in 


order in which there will be equal 
opportunity for all.” 

At the time the President appointed 
the Committee on December 5, 1946, 
the Bishop of Grand Rapids was 
none other than Francis J. Haas. He 
has occupied that position since No- 
vember 18, 1943. 

Mr. Pegler is more belligerent than 
the United States government which 
calls Wilson Director of Defense 
Mobilization. 

Obviously a mystery only to Mr. 
Pegler. The appointment of the 
Committee by Executive Order 9808 
received front page publicity in the 
nation’s press. In addition, the 
Committee held several public hear- 
ings to gather information. 

See notes 7 and 9. 

Did Mr. Pegler attempt to secure 
such information before writing his 
column of August 8? On August 
13, 1951, five days after the publi- 
cation of this column, he addressed a 
letter to members of the Committee 
asking for information about the 
report! His letter to James B. Carey, 
secretary-treasurer of the CIO, makes 
these astonishing ex post facto ad- 
missions: “As a reporter I request 
information from you _ concerning 
the selection, composition and work 
of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights of which you were a 
member. Did the Commitee hold 
meetings with all or a majority 
present and if so, how many meet- 
ings and where may I find the min- 
utes of the meetings? 

“Did private organizations supply 
investigators to obtain information 
for this Committee and if so, was 
the character of the private organ- 
izations and investigators examined 
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by the Committee?” 

If Mr. Pegler had turned to page 
178 of the report, he would have 
found it recorded that the Committee 
met ten times from January to Sep- 
tember, 1947. At these meetings it 
heard some two score witnesses. T wen- 
ty-five agencies of the federal govern- 
ment provided information and ad- 
vice to the Committee as did local 
agencies and nearly 250 private or- 
ganizations and individuals. All this 
information is contained in the report. 
Easily available sources would also 
have revealed that three sub-commit- 
tees were formed to expedite the Com- 
mittee’s work: (1) to study existing 
federal law and recommend changes 
(Sherrill, Matthews, Graham, Dickey, 
Alexander), (2) to consider broad 
social, economic and moral aspects of 
a civil rights program (Luckman, 
Haas, Carey, Tobias, Gittelsohn), 
(3) to look into the work of private 
organizations interested in civil rights 
(Ernst, Tilly, Shishkin, Roosevelt). 
Wilson and Carr were ex-officio 
members of all three sub-committees. 
For identification of other members 
of the President’s Committee see 
notes 10, 16, and 29. 


If Mr. Pegler had turned to page 177 
of the report, he would have found 
the names and titles of every member 
of the committee’s staff, both the 
twelve professional people and the 
nine secretarial persons. The Com- 
mittee’s executive-secretary (cf. page 
177 of the report) was Robert E. 
Carr, professor of government at 
Dartmouth College. Before joining 
the faculty at Dartmouth, Carr had 
taught political science for six years 
in the South at the University of Ok- 
lahoma. Any reporter handed a list 
of names should be able to find out 
all he wants to know about the peo- 
ple without too much difficulty, un- 
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Careful’: searching shows that the report Mr. James B. Carey, one committee 
is biased, untruthful’? propaganda which member, is a trade - union professional, 
wilfully omits mention’® of union violence who has bitterly fought every legal at- 
against the welfare of the people and law- tempt to curb the union racket. The report 
hypocritcially deplores lynching in the 





ful government.** 


- 





less, of course, the reporter is not 
really concerned with facts. 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary 
(Fifth Edition) defines ‘‘studious’’ as 
“diligent in attention.” 

See first two sentences of note 4. 
Executive Order 9808, the President’s 
message accompanying the Order, 
and the Committee’s own “interpre- 
tation of its assignment” (cf. page 
ix), all make it unequivocally clear 
that the Committee’s bailiwick was 
limited to the violations of the civil 
rights of national, racial and religious 
minorities in the United States. On 
page 59 the report says, “labor unions 
are guilty of discriminatory prac- 
tices. Six per cent of the complaints 
received by the FEPC were made 
against unions, and the FEPC states 
that when challenged, private indus- 
try eliminated discrimination much 
more readily than did unions. On the 
other hand, it should be noted that 
great strides have been made in the 
admission of minorities to unions. 
Both the American Federation of La- 
bor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations have repeatedly con- 
demned discriminatory union prac- 
tices. But the national organizations 
have not yet fully attained their goals. 
Some railway unions have ‘Jim Crow’ 
auxiliaries into which Negroes, Mexi- 
cans or Orientals are shunted, with 
little or no voice in union affairs. 
Furthermore, there is a rigid upper 
limit on the type of job on which 
these members can be employed.” 
And on page 167 of the report the 
Committee specifically recommends 
that a fair employment practices law 
“should apply to labor unions and 
trade and professional associations, as 
well as employers.” 

Monsignor Robert Peters, editor of 
The Peoria Register, recently de- 


South and pays no attention to union 


scribed the journalistic device used 
here in the following words: “West- 
brook Pegler is like the magician who 
tells you he is going to cut the lady 
in half, then instead flourishingly 
pulls a rabbit out of the hat—and 
leaves you with the impression he has 
cut a lady in half. 

“Swirling words about his head 
like a bullfighter flashing his cape, he 
rushes you into thinking he has called 
a certain man a Communist, although 
he has not quite done so, at least not 
to the point where you could prove 
it in court. Then he proceeds to 
‘prove’ his point by showing that this 
man—A—is the brother-in-law of B; 
B happens to work in the same office 
as C; C happens to like hot dogs; D 
also likes hot dogs; but D’s third wife 
was the sister of a confessed Com- 
munist; so that makes A_ exactly 
what Pegler told you he was in the 
first place, unless you read the col- 
umn a second time, a Communist.” 

If you work your way through the 
opening paragraph’s literary magic of 
“northern invertebrates,” ‘“‘political 
conspirators,” and “Communist line,” 
you are left with the impression that 
Bishop Haas and Mr. Wilson let 
themselves be used to peddle Marxist 
ideas. But now in this paragraph Mr. 
Pegler pulls his rabbit out of the hat, 
having forgotten all about the lady 
he was going to saw in half back in 
the first paragraph. The report has 
become for him a dishonest document 
now because the Committee never 
wielded a Pegler-like bastinado against 
labor unions. For the next thirteen 
paragraphs the reader is entertained 
further by Magician Pegler’s distrac- 
tions. In the final paragraph Mr. Peg- 
ler concludes his performance—as it 


he had sawed the lady in half. 


'° Mr. Pegler is a professional columnist. 
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lynchings and mob violence by unionists. 

Mr. Wilson, who has headed a huge 
corporation, must be aware of the extremes 
of violence to which unions will go. In- 
deed, he may have been chosen for the 
committee to give it an appearance of 
fairness.’®° But he is primarily a business- 
man, and union activity is Carey’s* life- 
long career. 

Moreover, Wilson didn’t dare speak his 
mind because his company might be dam- 
aged—even destroyed—by the old Com- 
munist-dominated’® U.F., of which Carey 


‘* On the fifteen-man committee there 
was another union official, Shishkin, 
and two nationally known corpora- 
tion presidents, Charles E. Wilson 
(correctly identified by Mr. Pegler as 
the former president of General Elec- 
tric) and Charles Luckman, then 
president of Lever Bros. Better known 
in other roles, but also employers, are 
John S. Dickey, president of Dart- 
mouth College, and Francis P. Mat- 
thews, ambassador to Ireland. Mat- 
thews is a former Supreme Knight of 
the Knights of Columbus, an ex-sec- 
retary of the Navy, and president of 
the First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Omaha. Except for 
the religious leaders, the majority of 
the Committee had extensive business 
experience, 

' On this subject Mr. Pegler should 

first consult Carey’s wife, Margaret, 

and their two children, James and 

Patricia Ann. 

Mi. Pegler is right. The union was 

under Communist domination. Carey 

was a member of the “right wing” 
minority in this union (United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America). Carey and other mem- 
bers of the union had been trying, 
since 1940, to oust the union’s “left 
wing” leadership. Finally in 1950 
after this union had been expelled 
from the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations as a Communist-led or- 
ganization, Carey and other “right 
wingers” formed the International 
Union of Electrical Workers (CIO). 
As a result of these actions most of 
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was at that time a member. Speaking his 
mind against Carey’® might have brought 
upon his stockholders some criminal re- 
prisals.*° 

President Truman based a good part of 
his 1948 campaign on this false** report, 
calling for a law against lynching which 
was an insult to the “pro-American, law- 
abiding, dignified white population®*® of the 


the Communist officials were cleaned 
out of the unions that now bargain 
collectively with General Electric. 
These were certainly not hostile ac- 
tions toward either Wilson or Gen- 
eral Electric. 

The same Carey who, when asked his 
opinion of Mr. Wilson, said that Wil- 
son belonged “‘on the first team.” 
During 1946-1950 Carey did not 
hold any office in the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, bargaining agent for the 
overwhelming majority of GE’s pro- 
duction employes. As an anti-Com- 
munist, Carey absolutely had no in- 
fluence among the union’s pro-Com- 
munist leadership or upon its policy. 
He could not possibly have, even if 
he wanted to, punished Wilson or 
other GE stockholders “by some law- 
less outrage.” 

See first two sentences of note 4. 
Anybody who has spent 48 hours 
south of the Mason-Dixon line knows 
that the law-abiding dignified pro- 
American southerner is against lynch- 
ing. The Texas legislature adopted 
an anti-lynching law in 1949, South 
Carolina in 1951. The Southern Re- 
gional Council, in a report on lynch- 
ing for 1950, said: “the notable 
thing about the 1950 record is not 
the small number of lynchings [2], 
which is exactly the average of the 
last four years, or the nature of the 
killings, which deviate somewhat 
from the “‘classic” lynching pattern. 
What is unusual—and welcome— 
is the fact that most of the partici- 
pants in the lynchings have been ap- 
prehended, tried, convicted and given 


~ 
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southern states.’ 

The people of the south had been driven 
from their traditional loyalty to the Dem- 
ocratic party during the treacherous** 
[Roosevelt] era.2* (Mr. Pegler does not 
use the word “Roosevelt,” but he employs 
his customary epithets to indicate the pe- 
riod to which he refers.] 


Why such prominent personages as 
Bishop 5 and Mr. 


Haas”® Wilson permit 
themselves and their prestige to be used 
in this way is matter for speculation. They 
may prefer to face an intelligent, aroused 
minority’ rather than chance the fury of 


stout prison sentences.” This im- 
proved enforcement came during the 
years following, though not necessar- 
ily caused by, the publication of To 
Secure These Rights. 
' See note 14. 
Mr. Pegler is probably the only living 
historian (using the term rather 
loosely) who refuses to admit that 
the civil rights question produced the 
Dixiecrat splinters in the Democratic 
Party. History also shows, Mr. Peg- 
ler to the contrary, that the open 
break among southern Democrats oc- 
curred during the Truman and not 
the Roosevelt administration. 
Mr. Pegler certainly knows that 
Bishop Haas had more than prestige 
to offer the Committee. Bishop Haas 
was no green-capped freshman in the 
matter of civil rights. In 1943 he 
was chairman of the federal Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission. In 
1946 he took an active part in a 
four-day seminar on Negro problems 
sponsored by the Social Action De- 
partment of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Out of this 
seminar came a report entitled Negro 
Problems in the Field of Social Ac- 
tion which recommended many of 
the civil rights proposals incorporated 
in the 1947 report of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights. Early in 
1947 the Paulist Press published 
Catholics, Race and Law, a pamphlet 
from the pen of Bishop Haas. 
If Mr. Pegler intends to count the 
entire South among his “‘aroused mi- 


a Communist-inflamed mob. But when 
they do, they should see to it that their 
personal opinions are clearly presented. 

It is inconceivable that so disparate a 
group, even though it contains no known” 
Communists, could be so unanimous. Cer- 
tainly the philosophy*® of Bishop Haas 
and Mr. Wilson differs greatly from that 
of the other committee members.”® 


nority,” he ought to check his facts 
about the reaction of many, though 
not most, white southerners to the 
report. Take 1948, the year follow- 
ing the publication of To Secure 
These Rights. On February 28, a 
Southwide Meeting on Civil Rights 
convened in Atlanta, Georgia. Later 
during the year forty-seven meetings 
were held in Texas, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Georgia to discuss ways 
and means of implementing the civil 
rights report. In addition to these 
forty-seven meetings, hundreds of 
other assemblies were conducted dur- 
ing 1948 by religious organizations in 
every corner of the South. In his col- 
umn of September 14, Mr. Pegler 
discloses the personnel of this “‘aroused 
minority.” They are: Senator Byrd 
of Virginia, Governor Byrnes of 
of South Carolina, and Senators 
George and Russell of Georgia—all 
defenders of white supremacy. 


Nor is Mr. Pegler a known Commu- 
nist, and no known Communists ap- 
pear among his relatives. 


to 
2 


Editorializing on the report, Fortun 


magazine (December, 1947) said: 
“The Wilson Committee’s doctrines 
are sound. . . . If democracy and free 


enterprise be, indeed, essential to each 
other, then American management 
should rally to the support of the 
Wilson Committee.” 


The remaining members of the Com 
mittee were an Iwo Jima Marine 
chaplain, Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsohn 
of Cleveland; Sadie T. Alexander, as 
sistant city solicitor of Philadelphia 
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The introduction to the report briefly 


states®® that there were major differences 


of opinion concerning two questions. 


va. 
4 


minority favors the elimination of segrega- 
tion as an ultimate goal,’”’** but opposes fed- 
eral legislation on the question. 


A minor group opposed the demand* of 


the majority for federal control of educa- 


tion®® under the pretext of 


“fair educa- 


tional practice” laws. 


But no minority statement appears in the 


report,** and it seems to represent a unan- 


* 


“ 
oe 


and first Negro woman to earn a 
Ph.D. in the United States; and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., attorney, 
and now a Congressman. 

For Mr. Pegler’s information, the di- 
vision of opinion is pointed out in the 
introduction and explained on pages 
166, 167, and 168. 


Members of the Committee were 
unanimous in favoring the elimina- 
tion of segregation. They were in 
disagreement on the kind of sanction 
to be used. The minority did not 
want to condition federal aid to 
southern states upon the prior aboli- 
tion of segregation by these states. 
Also see note 34. 


See first sentence of note 4. 


The Committee’s recommendation on 
this point had absolutely nothing to 
do with the federal government. The 
Committee specifically suggested ‘“‘en- 
actment by state legislatures of fair 
practice laws for public and private 
educational institutions, prohibiting 
discrimination in the admission and 
treatment of students based on race, 
color, creed, or national origin. 

The Committee believes that edu- 
cational institutions supported by 
churches and definitely identified as 
denominational should be exempted.” 
The minority indicated simply that 
it was not in favor of state legislation 
to enforce fair educational policies. 
The “federal control of education” 
fear is strictly a Peglerian concoction. 
If Mr. Pegler had studiously scruti- 
nized pages 166-167 he would have 
found there a “minority report” 
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imous verdict. 


Even the Supreme Court 


drafts dissenting opinions,** but this danger- 


which, in actual text, is longer than 
the majority report on federal policy 
with regard to segregation and 
grants-in-aid. “A minority of the 
Committee favors the elimination of 
segregation as an ultimate goal but 
opposes the imposition of a federal 
sanction. It believes that federal aid 
to the states for education, health, 
research, and other public benefits 
should be granted provided that the 
states do not discriminate in the dis- 
tribution of funds. It dissents, how- 
ever, from the majority’s recom- 
mendation that the abolition of seg- 
regation be made a requirement, un- 
til the people of the states involved 
have themselves abolished the provi- 
sions in their state constitutions and 
laws which now require segregation. 
Some members are against the non- 
segregation requirements in educa- 
tional grants on the ground that it 
represents federal control over edu- 
cation. They feel, moreover, that the 
best way ultimately to end segrega- 
tion is to raise the educational level 
of the people regarding human 
brotherhood and the ideals of our 
democracy regarding freedom and 
equality as a more solid basis for 
genuine and lasting acceptance by the 
peoples of the states.” On the ma- 
jority’s proposal for state fair educa- 
tional practices laws, the report mere- 
ly noted that there was a division of 
opinion. It is remarkable that on the 
fifty civil rights measures proposed 
by the fifteen-man Committee, the 
members were divided but twice. 

A careful reading of the report will 
demonstrate that the Committee 
neither clairned nor assumed any judi- 
cial or quasi-judicial function. It 
was a fact-finding agency making 
recommendations. Any comparisons 
with the courts are irrelevent. The 
next step in the Pegler syllogism 
would go like this: “The Supreme 
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iece, which apparently is the work gives no scope for opposition in its deter- 
of an authority, who, since he is anony- mination to make its political point.** 
: nossibly be a Communist, 





authority” was Robert K. Carr. Read- 
ers of the report are told on page 177 


Court has nine members, therefore that Carr was the Committee’s ex- 
the Civil Rights Committee should ecutive-secretary. Carr is a distin- 
have nine members. The Supreme guished professor of government at 
Court is made up exclusively of men Dartmouth and contributor to many 
and has no clergymen in its ranks, national periodicals, including Amer- 
therefore... . ’’ Had enough? ica. 

See the first two sentences of note 4. °° “I abhor exaggeration in journalism,” 
It has been a matter of public knowl- Mr. Pegler in his column for January 
edge for years that the “professional 19, 1950. 
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Arab States the new state Israel is and the Hararis, now under the domi- 











The International Court of Justice seems 
to be the only organ able to deal with the 
problem of minorities that endangers peace 


. 7 . c ? 
in several countries of the post-war world 


U.N.S EXPLUSIVE MINORITIES 


A Continuing Threat to Peace 


Henry K. JUNCKERSTORF! 


St. Louis University 


HERE IS one serious problem 
which the world cannot af- 
ford to forget. It is a very 
dangerous one, involving both menace 
of war and threat of revolution: the 
dynamite of tensions between a state 
and its citizens who belong to national, 
religious, linguistic or ethnic minorities. 
Europe, which once presented the 
problem, indeed gives no reason to dis- 
cuss these questions anymore. The 
individuals and the groups concerned 
there were either exterminated or ex- 
changed. Let us recall some examples. 
In the territory once dominated by 
Hitler the Jewish population decreased, 
following the methods applied by the 
dictator, from about 8 million to about 
2 million. The Potsdam Declaration 
(August 2, 1945) transferred to Ger- 
many the German populations or ele- 
ments thereof still remaining in Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 
The treaty ceding Ruthenia to the 
Soviet Union (June 29, 1945) provided 
“voluntary” exchange of population 
of Ruthenian ethnic nationality in 
Czechoslovakia and Czechs and Slovaks 
in Ruthenia. The treaty of Craiova 
(September 7, 1940) contains pro- 
vision of compulsory population ex- 
change between the Rumanian North- 
ern Dobruja and the Bulgarian South- 
ern Dobruja. 


Homogeneity Restored 
The final results of these policies 
may be recognized by the following 
facts: Poland is actually in a state of 
ethnic homogeneity, since its German, 
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Jewish, White Russian and Ruthenian 
minorities were politically eliminated. 
Czechoslovakia expelled the German 
Jews, Hungarians and Ruthenians. In 
Hungary the former minorities—Ger- 
mans, Jews and Slovaks—exist no more 
as groups of any importance; Hun- 
garians, Germans and many Jews fled 
Yugoslavia. The minorities of Albania 
and Bulgaria were always small and of- 
fered no difficulties. The correspond- 
ing situation, however, as far as Turkey 
and Greece are concerned, remained 
unchanged. 


The Problem Shifts 


Seen as a whole, Europe is not faced 
with a serious problem of minorities. 
However, there is absolutely no reason 
to believe that the human dynamite of 
unsolved minorities has lost its import- 
ance at all. On the contrary, certain 
alarming changes have taken place. 
Turkey, Greece and Iraq illustrate the 
direction of the development. We 
must note a shifting of the problem to 
Asia and to Africa, where a great many 
new minorities came into existence and 
the old problems are entering the 
danger zone, especially in Africa. The 
resulting questions are more complex 
than ever, particularly as the native 
peoples involved may easily become the 
victims of communist infiltration and 
propaganda. 

In the Near East the independent 
States of Syria, Lebanon and the Hashe 
mite Kingdom of Jordan include 
Jewish minorities. In the midst of the 
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Arab States the new state Israel is 
located. Here live a great many Arabs. 
Each country is interested in the cor- 
responding national minority living 
within the borders of its neighbor. 
Recent press reports prove that neither 
have frictions and conflicts ceased nor 
has a settlement been realized. There 
is friction between Israel and Iraq 
based upon the persecution of 150,000 
Jews living in Iraq. Lastly, there is the 
problem of the Christian Assyrians and 
Jews living as landless minorities in 
Moslem states of the Near East. Ac- 
cording to Viton (Antioch Review, 
1941, p. 474): “The traditions of 
Islam are even more immutable than its 
doctrines: a cultural and psychological 
revolution of profound intensity will be 
necessary before Moslems will admit 
even theoretical equality between Faith- 
ful and non-believers.” 


New States’ Minorities 


On the Asiatic Continent many of 
the new states involve minority groups: 
Indonesia, Viet Nam, Cambodia, Laos, 
India and Pakistan. In the past years 
the situation on the Indian subcontinent 
became so serious that danger of war 
was imminent. Serious controversies 
between the Indian Union, a Hindu 
state of 239,424,400 Hindus and 
42,731,996 Moslems and Pakistan, a 
Moslem state of 54,600,000 Moslems, 
concerning the treatment of the re- 
ligious minorities were settled by the 
two governments at the last moment. 

In Africa the white population, 
specifically Italians, will become a 
minority when two countries secure 
their independence: Libya, in 1952, and 
Somaliland, in 1960. These events 
may have a considerable importance for 
the whole development and no one may 
imagine what will happen in the vast 
territories of this Continent when 
white people have to live as a minority. 
There are some facts which may 
indicate that the problem, as far as 
Africa is concerned, will be complex 
and dangerous. Movements among the 


Ewe people (residing in Togoland) 
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and the Hararis, now under the domi- 
nation of the Ambharras, indicate a 
trend for dividing Africa in new native 
countries with smaller or larger minori- 
ties. In the south of the continent an 
old question increased in immediate im- 
portance: the relations between the 
South African government and _ its 
Indian (300,000) and Bantu (7,735,- 
000) minorities. Dr. Malan, the prime 
minister of South Africa, stated: “They 
[the Indians] are a portion of the popu- 
lation which does not belong to South 
Africa. They are a foreign element 

. . . I maintain that under those cir- 
cumstances the Indians have not the 
right to regard themselves as part of 
the permanent population of South 
Africa which belongs to South Africa 
and under those circumstances they 
must be content to live in this country 
under restrictions.” The development 
became so serious that the United 
Nations intervened by adopting a reso- 
lution in December, 1950, to invite 
the Indian and the South African 
Government for new negotiations on 
the subject. 


Agency and System 


The competent and proper agency 
for discussing the problem of minori- 
ties is indeed the United Nations. The 
predecessor of the U.N., the League of 
Nations, in handling these affairs in 
the period between World War I and 
World War II, followed the old princi- 
ples of international law authorizing 
states to intervene on behalf of human- 
ity. International practice had estab- 
lished a procedure following which a 
state, before being received in the 
family of nations, had to grant specific 
basic rights to its population, especially 
to those citizens who belonged to a 
religious, linguistic and racial minority. 
This principle was extended after 
World War I imposing written and 
detailed obligations on the new states 
(e.g., Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia) and 
the old ones which had been consider- 
ably enlarged (e.g., Rumania, Greece). 
Thus were created two groups of 
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independent states, the second of which 
was restricted in its sovereignty. This 
system had failed because the states 
involved, forced to sign the minorities 
treaties, did not recognize in fact the 
unequal treatment they had to suffer. 
The method was characterized by the 
guarantee of the League of Nations, 
which was established by the treaties 
already mentioned, stating that every 
member of the Council of this body 
should be entitled to direct the atten- 
tion of this organ to any infraction or 
danger of infraction relating to the 
execution of the international obliga- 
tions concerned. The Council, being 
a political organ composed of repre- 
sentatives of states, was generally not 
inclined to assume political respon- 
sibility in deciding minority cases. As 
a famous Frenchman pointed out, “only 
few Governments would like to cut the 
figure of Don Quixote.” 


Greater Concern for Minorities 

In the activity of the United Na- 
tions, there is a trend to develop ideas 
and programs to protect minorities. 
The Commission on Human Rights 
appointed at the first session a sub- 
commission on the ‘Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and the Protection of 
Minorities.” This commission was 
charged “to examine what provisions 
should be adopted in the definition of 
the principles which are to be applied 
in the field of the prevention of dis- 
crimination on grounds of race, sex, 
language, or religion and in the field 
of the protection of minorities, and to 
make recommendations to the Com- 
mission [on Human Rights| on urgent 
problems in these fields.” 

The first question was how to com- 
pose the sub-commission which would 
avoid the mistakes of the past by 
being independent of their governments 
and elected as “experts”. But a look 
at the final list of the members is 
somewhat discouraging: the experts of 
Soviet Russia, Belgium, Ecuador and 
Haiti had an official mission within the 
government of their country. Most of 
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the other specialists have no practical 
experience or only limited experience in 
the field. This fact may bode ill for 
the future. We have indeed neither 
an independent sub-commission nor 
well known authorities—like Dr. As- 
carate or Dr. Robinson—within this 
circle. The sub-commission held meet- 
ings at Geneva in 1947 and at Lake 
Success in June, 1949 and January, 
1950. As far as the results are con- 
cerned, it is reported that one member 
leaving a Conference stated: “The 
mountain went into labor and gave 
forth—a mouse.” 


Definition Is Achieved 

In the field of defining principles 
the Commission did achieve results in 
voting a definition of minorities, al- 
though burdened by many reservations: 
“The term minority includes only 
those non-dominant groups in a 
population which possess and wish to 
preserve stable ethnic, religious or 
linguistic traditions or characteristics 
markedly different from those of the 
rest of the population. Such minorities 
should properly include a number of 
persons sufficient by themselves to 
develop such characteristics and the 
members of such minorities must be 
loyal to the state of which they are 
nationals.” The practical value of this 
definition, however, is diminished by 
numerous cases mentioned in the in- 
troduction to prevent ‘“‘misuse” and 
non-justified claims for being rec- 
ognized as a minority. 

In regard to the second mission en- 
trusted to the sub-commission (dis- 
cussion of ways and means for ap- 
proaching urgent problems) there has 
been, practically speaking, complete 
failure. The activity developed here 
demonstrates that the only thing which 
may be anticipated is an elaboration, a 
statement of policy and perhaps the 
interpretation of the corresponding 
basic ideas presented by international 
law and practice. There seems little 
chance that we will have one day 
a procedure of dealing efficiently with 
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petitions of minorities within the 
United Nations. There is no hope that 
the old provisions developed by the 
Council of the League of Nations may 
at least be reintroduced; the practice 
of establishing special treaties with 
minorities has been abandoned. The 
peace-treaties with Rumania, Bulgaria 
and Hungary, signed in 1946, do not 
contain any provision of this kind. 
The old conventions may partly still be 
in force, although many of them be- 
came invalid in the post-war changes 
of states. 
The Dilemma Remains 

What shall be done now? We have 
to face an imminent danger of war and 
political troubles resulting from the 
problem of minorities. An urgent need 
exists to find a way out of the dilemma. 

Let us discuss another branch of the 
activity of the U.N., characterized by 
the resolution of December 10, 1948, 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, proclaimed by the Third General 
Assembly. This document vindicates 
the freedom and liberty of everybody 
on the globe, equality before the law 
and protection against discrimination. 
The Commission of Human Rights and 
the Third Committee of the Assembly 
voted against inserting special clauses 
There was the fear that 
such provisions could be misunderstood 
and that political dangers could arise 
from the fact that the question offers 
different aspects in the various parts of 
the world. 

Without doubt the declaration of 
Human Rights includes minority rights. 
These rights are to be realized on the 
basis of interpretation in the sphere of 
which recent international practice is 


on minorities. 


represented by the treaties of minorities. 

The declaration, of course, does not 
have the binding force of a 
treaty, as Mrs. Roosevelt pointed out. 
But the document is a further develop- 
ment of the provisions of the Charter 
of the U.N., which included Human 
Rights under positive international law. 
We can say, as the distinguished repre- 


legal 
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tion, information and intellectual devel- 


sentative of France, René Cassin, stated, 
that these rights are now covered by 
Article 38 of the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court as one of the general 
principles of international law. 

We have new principles in the field 
of international law, the application of 
which may solve the problem and open 
a new era. 

The events within the frame of the 
United Nations illustrate the final im- 
possibility to relinquish the wise caution 
of Montesquieu that the legislator never 
should be the judge. The U.N. and its 
Commissions will be able to develop 
rules to handle the problem of minori- 
ties. We may recognize this fact by 
examining the results of the activity of 
the sub-commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and _ Protection of 
Minorities. Experience, however, has 
demonstrated that neither the League 
of Nations nor the United Nations will 
be able to apply the rules in a single 
case and to act as a court. Both are 
political bodies which cannot assume 
judicial functions. In face of these 
facts, the failure of the League of Na- 
tions and of the U.N. is inevitable. 

The competent organ for realizing 
the protection of minorities is the 
International Court of Justice, called 
the “principal judicial” organ in Article 
92 of the Charter. Each member of 
the United Nations undertook to com- 
ply with the decision of the Inter- 
national Court in any case to which it 
is a party. 

The minorities, represented by some 
state, which alone can be a party before 
the Court, are entitled to claim for 
respecting general principles of law 
recognized by civilized nations as the 
basis of the universal declarations otf 
human rights. They will be authorized 
to ask for freedom and liberty, equality 
before the law (which involves special 
aspects in many fields of legislative and 
judicial practice), for full protection 
against any sort of discrimination 
against their culture, their language 
and their faith. 
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Religious Laxity, Broken Homes, Poor Education Contribute 


JoHN A. GAvIN 


State Department of Correction 


Boston, 


ORE THAN 3,000,000 per- 

sons are annually committed 

to jails and detention centers 
in the United States. The county and 
city jail population at any given time 
approximates 60,000 and that of Ameri- 
can juvenile institutions about 35,000. 
In 1940, a typical prewar year, 171,676 
persons were confined in prisons and 
reformatories, both federal and state. 
Of these only 6,352 were women 
offenders. 

Problem Serious, Costly 

Whether the old saying, “Crime does 
not pay,” be true or not from the 
standpoint of the criminal, it most cer- 
tainly is so from the taxpayers’ view- 
point. It is estimated that the overall 
cost of crime in this country tops $15 
billion each year.’ A minor but not at 
all negligible part of that cost must be 
charged to building, maintenance and 
operation of prisons. 

Keeping people in prison costs money. 
Estimated conservatively, the annual 
cost of operation alone runs to at least 
$125 million for just state and federal 
prisons and reformatories. Of this sum 
the federal government spends approxi- 
mately $18 million, New York state $13 
million and Massachusetts about $5.5 
million. The cost of keeping a man in 
prison varies from a low of $172 per 
year per inmate in Arkansas to the high 
of $1,890 in a California institution. 


J. Edgar Hoover, “The American Crime 
Problem,” Charles N. Burrows, Indianola, 
n.d., Iowa, p. 8. 
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Mass. 


The national average cost per inmate is 
well over $600." 

These are merely the out-of-pocket 
costs to the taxpayer to keep some cul- 
prits locked up and thus protect the 
public. Crime has many other costs— 
the economic loss to the community in 
maintaining families of prisoners, the 
loss of a big block of workers from the 
labor force and the production lines; 
the social costs of disrupted families, 
neglected children and a thousand other 
evil consequences. A clear-thinking cit- 
izenry should check into this matter 
more closely than it is doing now, anal- 
yze the problem and take action. 

Here we want to point up some 
fundamental considerations, basic to 
any attack on the problem, a prime 
requisite to any intelligent action—an 
understanding of the causes contribut 
ing to crime. 

Neglect Basic Cause 


The men who write the text-books, 
the standard authors in the field of 
criminology and penology, usually stress 
as major causes inadequate homelife and 
insufficient education. Few of them 
mention a third and more important 
cause: indifference to religion. Too few 
of the recognized authorities even men- 
tion it or reveal any appreciation of its 
significance. They would have more 
and more education—meaning instruc- 
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Recognize Spiritual Need 


habilitation of prisoners look forward 








tion, information and intellectual devel- 
opment. But there is education and 
education, secular and religious. If, as 
has been clearly demonstrated, crime 
and vice can be so successfully taught, 
can not honesty and virtue also be suc- 
cessfully taught? Religion seems much 
more important in our context. As 
Weir has so well put it, “When educa- 
tion is under the direction of the 
Church, the entire man is educated. The 
physical, intellectual and moral part of 
man is trained. To neglect the training 
of any part of man is to develop a mon- 
strosity. To inform the mind to follow 
correct principles, but to omit to train 
the will, is only sharpening the tools of 
a crook.’ 


Picks Indifference As Primary 


Reason, observation and long experi- 
ence with prison inmates all lead this 
writer to the conclusion that the pri- 
mary place in any list of major causes 
of crime must go to indifference to re- 
ligion. Indeed, the other major causes 
of crime traditionally adduced may be 
brought down to this same indifference 
(not entirely and completely, to be 
sure). Close scrutiny of the inadequate 
homes and the insufficient educational 
base too often reveals purely material- 
istic standards, animal ambitions, pagan 
values—not merely on the part of the 
unfortunate criminal, but in those who 
can help or hinder his wholesome devel- 
opment — parents, teachers, relatives, 
friends. Nevertheless, let us here look 
at these three major causes separately 
and in turn. 

Indifference to religion (whatever 
that religion may be) or lack of any 
religious practice at all is an almost 
universal characteristic of those who 
daily move into the prisons of the land. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that it is a general or common note. 
The estimate of informed students in 
the prison systems sets the percentage of 


* Criminology, Eligius Weir, O.F.M., Abbey 
Press, St. Meinrad, Ind., 1941, p. 18. 
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non-church-goers or non-members of 
any church among the incoming prison- 
ers at just above 80 per cent. This com- 
pares with recent estimates of church- 
going people in the entire United States 
population at a high of 55 per cent; or 
in reverse, a non-church going percent- 
age of 45 per cent. 


Special Survey in Massachusetts 


In Massachusetts a ten-year survey 
of all commitments to one of the major 
penal institutions revealed that the ma- 
jority of the inmates fell into the cate- 
gory of non-church attendants. And 
this despite the fact that two-thirds of 
the Massachusetts prison population 
profess to be Catholic. The figures are 
surprising at first glance. Obviously 
these prisoners had not been practicing 
and living their faith or it would be 
most unlikely that they would have 
ended in prison at all. They still call 
themselves Catholics, but they had not 
been ‘“‘working at it.” Nor is it sur- 
prising that there should be a high per- 
centage of born Catholics in the Massa- 
chusetts penal system; the major slum 
areas and congested districts in large 
cities of the state are preponderantly 
Catholic in composition. Just the re- 
verse is true in some western states and 
in the South, where non-Catholic bodies 
are the major faiths; in those areas the 
prisons have a high percentage of in- 
mates professing the faith dominant in 
the region. Some of these states have a 
professed Catholic prison population as 
low as two per cent. 


That the vast majority of the incom- 
ing prison population is from the ranks 
of those indifferent to religion or with 
no religion at all is further corroborated 
by the experience of all initial inter- 
viewers in the prisons. Almost invari- 
ably the new arrival admits to careless- 
ness or total neglect in this area. And 
every sincere and conscientious prison 
official knows that spiritual rehabilita- 
tion is an absolutely necessary prereq- 
uisite to any prisoner’s return to nor- 
mal social dignity and usefulness. 
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Recognize Spiritual Need 

Several programs have been devised 
in line with this need and its realization. 
Perhaps the most outstanding experi- 
ment to date is that under way at the 
model “prison without walls” at Wall- 
kill, New York. Wallkill receives the 
cream of the crop, so to speak, from all 
other major penal institutions in the 
state. Only the most rehabilitative 
prospects, those with the greatest po- 
tential for reform, are sent to Wallkill. 
No man is considered for transfer to 
this novel prison until a careful analysis 
of his educational, social, religious and 
criminal background has been made. 

Spiritual renovation is one of the 
prime notes of the whole program at 
Wallkill. The staff is extraordinary. In 
addition to the chaplains, there is an 
educational team of seventeen experts 
trained in various phases of formal and 
vocational training. The staff is headed 
by Dr. Walter Walleck, a former fac- 
ulty member of Columbia University. 
There is intensive indoctrination of 
all new arrivals in the spirit of the 
schooling program through a series of 
aptitude tests and courses of study 
adapted to the needs of the individual. 
The program is kept elastic to permit 
frequent adjustment. Inmates are en- 
couraged to talk over their problems 
with the chaplain of their choice; the 
chaplains are trained to bring the men 
slowly but firmly to a return to faith 
and religious practice. The whole staff 
of educators is attuned to the idea that 
educational development presupposes a 
growth of the spiritual side of man as 
well. Here virtue, honesty and social 
values are taught to replace the crime, 
vice and social disintegration already 
learned in free society. 

A private survey made at this prison 
covering commitments over a five-year 
period showed that 82 per cent of all 
new arrivals admitted to indifference in 
religion or to no religious practice at 
all. Complete figures are not yet avail- 
able on this new investigation. All 
those concerned with the care and re- 
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Wallkill take on new meaning in the 


habilitation of prisoners look forward 
to such a report, convinced that it will 
most certainly be positive and encour- 
aging. 


Home As Source of Crime 


The second most important cause of 
crime is the inadequate home. There 
are homes broken by divorce or separa- 
tion of the parents, broken by the death 
of the breadwinner or the mother, by 
distrust or bitterness or incompetence 
of one or both parents, by inadequate 
incomes which make sub-standard liv- 
ing the order of the day, homes in 
which immorality is flaunted before mi- 
nor children, where one or both parents 
are confirmed alcoholics, where bicker- 
ing and persistent fault-finding is ev- 
eryday procedure — “incompatible” 
homes. These homes become schools of 
vice, not temples of virtue. It is in 
homes such as these that a large part of 
the American population is born and 
reared. The wonder is not that the 
product of such homes become crimi- 
nals, but rather that they are not crimi- 
nal much earlier. 

This investigator resists the tempta- 
tion to cite here a few case histories. 
But a small sample of the problems in- 
volved in broken homes and their by- 
products from a recent report of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children is signifi- 
cant. ‘‘Broken homes were responsible 
for intensive case work undertaken by 
the Society, in a twelve-month period, 
for approximately 11,000 children in 
almost 4,000 families.”* Of this num- 
ber 1000 cases involved inadequate su- 
pervision; 1000 concerned physical neg- 
lect; 689 were cases in which excessive 
use of alcohol by parents figured; 616 
were of children with behavior prob- 
lems; and 648 were cases of psychologi- 
cal neglect. In 529 homes the families 
were victims of the “incompatibility” 
of parents, with resultant serious neg- 
* Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 

of Cruelty to Children, Bi-Monthly Re 

port, February, 1951. 
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lect. In 567 homes the families were 
trying to live on totally inadequate in- 
comes. In 466 homes immorality was 
so rife that the children were seriously 
iffected. There were 466 cases of il- 
legitimacy. 

These are the seminaries of 
Only a blind person can ignore the 
close, clear relation between the sordid 
story told by these cold statistics and 


the lack of proper religious training and 


crime. 


practice common in American society 


today. 


Incomplete Schooling As Cause 


The third most important cause of 
crime is inadequate education. Perhaps 


the close correlation is best indicated 
with some statistics of recent date, 


from a survey conducted at the Massa- 
chusetts State Prison at Charlestown, 
Mass. It is typical in its findings; other 
surveys, although varying somewhat in 
absolute or percentage figures, show 
similar results. 

The period studied at Charlestown ran 
from January, 1938, through Decem- 
ber, 1947, encompassing some pre-war 
and post-war years. The survey covered 
2865 commitments over the ten-year 
period. It sought to learn the formal 
educational attainment of the men be- 
fore and after their incarceration, their 
religious attendance before and after 
commitment and other data. Here are 
pertinent figures concerning education- 
prison ex- 


al background prior to 


perience. 


Grade-School and College Rates 


Approximately 2000 
cent of the total studied) 
formal schooling that ended between 
In other 


cases 


(69 per 
showed a 


the fourth and eighth grades. 
words, better than two-thirds—seven 
out of ten—had less than eighth grade 
education. These figures carry greater 
significance if it be remembered that 
the whole level of educational attain- 
ment has moved up in recent years in 
the national population; college grad- 
uates today are regarded in much the 
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same fashion as were high school grad- 
uates two decades ago. Yet there is in 
the criminal population a definite sub- 
standard of education, as the rule and 
not the exception. 

Only 74, about 2.5 per cent of the 
total studied, had been to college or 
university. Of these only 29 (one per 
cent) were graduates of college or uni- 
versity. This latter group was mostly 
doctors and lawyers who had abused the 
trust of their professions. They might 
perhaps be termed “accidental crimi- 
nals”; for the majority it was their 
first commitment. 

Of the poorly-educated portion of 
the survey group, 55 per cent of those 
with fourth-to-eighth grade educations 
were guilty of crimes of 1. breaking 
entering-larceny, 2. carnal abuse-rape- 
incest and 3. robbery, armed and un- 
armed. Each of these three categories 
is in direct defiance of accepted social 
ethics. They are the offenses upon the 
correction of which all religious train 
whether in homes, schools or pulpit 
lays elementary stress. These unfor- 
tunates have apparently learned the 
ways of the transgressor well; can they 
be taught the ways of the righteous? 


ing, 


Need Affirmative Action 


Of special interest to students « 


f 
prison educational methods (and _ also 
to the taxpayers) are the figures 
on “‘recidivists” on the prison ro 
Twenty-nine per cent of the total cases 
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studied had one or more previous com- 
Some individuals had as 
commitments, including 


mitments, 
high as 60 

training schools, jails and houses of 
correction, reformatories, state prisons 
and other institutions. The implication 
is that there is something radically 
amiss in the system of confinement 
which has failed so signally in re- 
habilitation of these repeaters. Can 
they be re-educated to physical and 
psychic health, good work habits 
thesis of 


consciousness ? The 
the experiment at 
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Wallkill take on new meaning in the 
light of such questions. 

So much for the bare elements of the 
picture. What to do about it? It is 
easy to paint dark pictures and un- 
cover situations to be viewed with 
alarm. But there is need of positive 
and affirmative action if any of these 
evils are to be remedied. Space does not 
here permit any detailed or exhaustive 
recommendations. However, some lines 
of approach can be pointed out. 

There are three distinct areas in 
which the problem may be attacked: 
the causes of crime, the in-prison treat- 
ment of criminals and the post-prison 
treatment of the released prisoner. 


Three Phases of Solution 

To combat the causes of crime we 
must return to the everyday inculcation 
of Christian morals and _ principles. 
These Christian teachings must start 
in the home and be carried over into 
the neighborhood, the community, the 
work-day and even into sports and 
amusement. To insure such §attain- 
ment every resource of society must be 
utilized. Increased recreational facili- 
ties and slum clearance, in themselves 
helpful, are not enough. More knowl- 
edge of religious teaching and practices, 
intensified parish participation at the 
child-adolescent-youth levels are ab- 
solutely necessary to insure any im- 
provement. 

The second area of the problem—the 
in-prison treatment—suffers its great- 
est drawback because the public still 
clings to the old idea of punishment 
tor crime, instead of seeking the cause 
and eliminating it. Penology has made 
great strides forward in the past two 
centuries, but too much of the idea of 
retribution still dominates penal pro- 
grams. Thus rehabilitative programs 
fall far short of their objectives. 
Granted that there will always be a 
segment of prison population that must 
be confined in maximum security in- 
stitutions, so also will there be a large 
segment of prisoners who react favor- 
ably to kindness, decent authority and 
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Christian understanding. This 
must be salvaged. 


group 


Neglected Factor 
If the power of religion to act as a 
solvent rebellion 
before 


towards 
ciety, both 


against so- 
crime and after 
crime, were more widely recognized by 
American 
and _penologists, 


sociologists, criminologists 
the degrees of the 
problem would certainly be 
diminished. People who acknowledge 
their relationship to God and _ their 
fellow men can far more easily be re- 
stored to normal social life than those 
who are adrift and confused (like some 
of the scientists who wish to aid them). 

The last—and probably the most im- 
portant—area of the problem, the post- 
prison treatment of inmates, affords 
some hope of success. Instead of label- 
ing these men “‘ex-convicts” and shun- 
ning them as 
should reach out the helping hand to 
them. A striking precedent can be 
seen in reading the lives of the saints, 
and in particular of Augustine, Dismas 
and Paul. Did not these men sink to 
the lowest depths of degradation only 
to rise to the heights of sainthood? 
One can imagine how they would have 
remained fallen, had they found not 
kindness and consideration, but instead 
scorn and intolerance. 


most 


social lepers, citizens 


Role of Citizens 
Christian 
religious, fraternal, 
organizations can 
practical and spiritual help to these 
discharged prisoners. An 
public and enlightened citizenry can 


Conscientious leaders of 
social and labor 


point the way to 
interested 


prove a strong deterrent to the con- 
stantly increasing juvenile delinquency 
and frightening adult crime rates. If 
schools of crime and vice teach their 


lesson so thoroughly (as demonstrated 


by the record), virtue and honesty 
must be taught just as effectively, at 
least. 
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U. Ns refugee organization has settled 
more than a million D.P.’s, but more than 
a million more remain to be helped as the 
I.R.O. comes to the end of its existence. 


SURPLUS UPS oTRANUED 


Refugees and Expellees Still Need Homes 


RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 


Institute of Social Order 


HE ARRIVAL at New York 
last November of one ship pas- 
senger, with his wife and two 
daughters, symbolized the accomplish- 
ments of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, better known as “I.R.O.” 
For Alexander Ranezay of Poprad, 
Czechoslovakia, who had spent more 
than six years in camps after fleeing the 
Russian invaders, was D.P. No. 280,572 
accepted by the United States, the mil- 
lionth refugee placed in a new land by 
the LR.O. 
Record Set 


In the three years since it came into 
existence (over ferocious and stubborn 
Soviet opposition) as a_ specialized 
agency of the United Nations in Au- 
gust, 1948, I.R.O. moved right into the 
problem of the more than a million per- 
sons who had refused to be repatriated. 
Altogether it aided in some way 1,525,- 
643 refugees, though evidently the na- 
ture and extent of the help varied. In 
July, 1947, the Preparatory Commission 
which was laying plans for I.R.O. took 
over more than 700 refugee camps and 
installations with a population of 719,- 
§88 men, women and children. They 
depended almost entirely on I.R.O. (on 
some voluntary agencies also) for shel- 
ter, food, health and welfare services, 
vocational training, medical rehabilita- 
tion, language training and legal and 
political protection. 

During this period a fleet of 35 ships 
was chartered for transport service by 
I.R.O., with a record of 145 voyages 
and 2,300,000 nautical miles of travel. 
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Airplanes hired by the agency traveled 
a million miles in 320 flights. Rail 
movement of refugees covered 1,250,- 
000 miles. The expense budget had run 
to about $150 million a year—but the 
refugees were being settled and aided in 
their great need, which was termed by 
Pope Pius XII “‘more even than a stark 
challenge to Christian compassion” 
which if unmet by “‘prompt and respon- 
sible community action” would amount 
to “the contempt of that human dig- 
nity and the denial of those elementary 
human rights which the Creator has 
imprinted on the soul of each of His 
creatures.” 


Serious Problems Remain 


Everyone would acknowledge that 
I.R.O. has done its job. But the pub- 
licity surrounding the symbolic mil- 
lionth refugee may easily obscure sev- 
eral problems that remain to be faced. 

For I.R.O. life was finished December 
ber 31, 1951. 

The question of the “hard-core” ref- 
ugees—those who need _ institutional 
care, the aged and incurable, the help- 
less, the orphans, the blind and crippled 
—remains. These thousands of persons 
could not simply disappear at the expira- 
tion date set by the U.N. This prob- 
lem, however, has been acknowledged 
and is receiving some attention by many 
nations. Israel, for instance, has ac- 
cepted many of the “hard-core” cases. 
France comes next, where the Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor have offered homes to 
980 refugees. 
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The second problem is relatively mi- 
nor. It touches the question of legal 
protection for new immigrants, who or- 
dinarily must undergo tests and proba- 
tions before acquiring status in their 
adopted land. 


To handle such problems and what- 
ever related puzzles may arise, the U.N. 
appointed a High Commissioner for 
Refugees. His responsibilities are con- 
cerned rather with “the interests of 
categories and groups” than with those 
of individuals. 


The Big Problem 


A third problem, the most important 
of all—and probably more serious to- 
day than the displaced person situation 
in the war’s aftermath—was revealed 
quite starkly and bluntly in the first re- 
port of the Commissioner, G. J. van 
Heuven Goedhart. True, the I.R.O. had 
cut down its inherited 700 camps to 88 
and its international stepchildren to 80,- 
905 by the end of 1950. (By last Au- 
gust 43 camps remained, with 34,019 
refugees.) But Dr. Goedhart mentioned 
in his report that outside his mandate 
were some nine million refugees in West- 
ern Germany (many of German de- 
scent), a residual group of 100,000 ref- 
ugees and an additional 1,500,000 dis- 
placed from the Eastern zone of Ger- 
many. Besides, there were in Austria 
325,000 refugees or expellees, and in 
France 400,000. In the other countries 
of western Europe live smaller bodies 
of refugees, from 20 to 80 thousand in 
each group. Moreover, new refugees and 
infiltrees constantly appear after their 
flight from oppression. 


Thus there is on hand a group of 
men, women and children, chiefly in 
Germany, greater by far than the origi- 
nal number for whose aid and resettle- 
ment the International Refugee Organi- 
zation was created by the U.N. One 
estimate has it that fifteen hundred ref- 
ugees a month are being added as band 
after band slips out of the Iron Curtain 
countries—and for them no agency of 
any sort exists. 
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This bleak prospect for the refugees 
crowding into an overcrowded region 
moved some leaders to cast about for 
means to continue the work begun, car- 
ried on and well executed by I.R.O. 


Attempt No. 1 


Plans to resettle 1,700,000 people 
from their stations in Europe to lands 
where employment and farm-settlement 
opportunities await them, particularly 
in less-developed areas, were brought up 
at a meeting in Naples of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization’s Migration 
Conference in early October. The 
I.L.O., a specialized agency of the U.N. 
which has been dealing with problems 
of manpower and migration for 32 
years, had been directed by the U.N. 
Administrative Committee on Coordi- 
nation to take the lead in setting up 
some plan for migration. 

A meeting had been planned for the 
summer of 1951, but uncertainty over 
the outcome of foreign aid issues in the 
U. S. Congress had held it off. The 
Naples Conference, participated in by 
27 nations, plus representatives from 
the Vatican, Turkey and ten intergov- 
ernmental organizations, offered proof 
that interest is quite high in migration 
and resettlement, since only 18 nations 
had taken part in the I.R.O. program. 

The big point in the I.L.O. plan was 
to siphon off large numbers of people 
during the next ten years from the 
overcrowded areas of Europe to coun- 
tries where manpower is lacking. These 
people were to come from Italy’s 3,- 
000,000 surplus, West Germany’s ex- 
cess of 1,500,000 and the half million 
in Austria, Greece, Netherlands and 
Malta. They would be shifted to Aus- 
tralia, which could absorb some 200,- 
000 a year; Latin American countries, 
140,000; Canada, 150,000; and the 
United States, about 36,000 a year. 
France could take as many as 40,000 
annually. Underdeveloped areas also 
would figure as future homes. The cost 
would run to about $300 per person. 

Plans for the migration were worked 
out. The I.R.O. on the basis of its own 
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experience in moving a million displaced 
to new homes and caring for so many 
more was to be utilized; expert advice 
und aid would be called in; resources 
and facilities already in current [.R.O. 
use would simply be turned over to a 
new organization. 


Collapse No. 1 

There was enthusiasm for the pro- 
posal everywhere—except in the United 
States. Certain restrictions which Con- 
gress had added to the foreign aid bill 
which gives $10 million for an inter- 
national organization to aid migration 
from Europe limited its use to a body 
excluding eastern European Iron Cur- 
tain countries from participation. Thus 
automatically the United States was 
ranged against the only serious sponsor 
of prospective migration, the I.L.O. For 
the I.L.O. has among its member-coun- 
tries Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland and Yugoslavia. Not 
one of them attended the Naples meet- 
ing or holds any place on the I.L.O. 
governing body. 

As might be guessed, U. S. opposi- 
tion and refusal to contribute towards 
the operation of the proposed work led 
to the collapse of the plan. Strong hope 
remained that the United States would 
call a conference shortly after the 
I.R.O. demise in December, 1951. 


Attempt No. 2 

Yet, possibly recalling the long lapse 
of time between a first proposal and 
effective execution on the international 
level, a new call went out for a meeting 
in November. Delegates were to meet 
November 26 at Brussels. Perhaps the 
stimulus for this gathering had come 
from the words of Pope Pius XII to the 
Naples delegates, after the failure of 
their efforts: “We are happy that your 
meeting has contributed toward mak- 
ing world public opinion conscious of 
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the gravity of the task. And we are 
doubly pleased by the fact that the spir- 
itual and moral values which must be 
safeguarded, protected and developed 
both in emigration and immigration 
have had a proper hearing at your con- 
gress.” 

Interest and sympathy on the part 
of the United States were not lacking 
in the problem of the refugee, the Brus- 
sels conference revealed. The represent- 
atives of 23 non-Communist countries 
had gathered there specifically to cre- 
ate an agency to replace the I.R.O. and 
thus resettle 115,000 European ref- 
ugees overseas. On the very first day 
of meetings, George L. Warren, the spe- 
cial adviser to the U. S. Department of 
State, made clear and definite proposals 
which would commit the United States 
to participation in the proposed agency 
and to support of its operation and ad- 
ministration. 

The figure set at 115,000 covers the 
maximum number which could be trans- 
ported in one year by the twelve remain- 
ing ships of the old I.R.O., although it 
was estimated by Mr. Warren that in 
the next five to seven years, at least 
750,000 persons would move out of 
Europe. A little more than half would 
become the concern of the new agency, 
should the agency continue longer than 
a year. 

The delegates put in two weeks for- 
mulating the plans and ironing out de- 
tails of administration and operation. 
Even as they discussed their plans, the 
Pope created the office of delegate for 
emigration in the Sacred Consistorial 
Congregation, to coordinate Catholic 
efforts in all countries. 

The next steps will probably come in 
the General Assembly of the U.N. 

Meantime, in the camps scattered 
through Europe, the displaced persons 
wait and wonder. 
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HEVULUTIUN UN THE FARM 


International Group Plans Rural Improvement 


WittiaM J. Grppons, S.J. 


New 


HE INTERNATIONAL Cath- 

olic Congress on Problems of 

Rural Life met in Rome from 
ine 25 to July 1 of last year. The 
first meeting of its kind, it will very 
probably not be the last. Agricultural 
development and rural welfare, tem- 
poral as well as spiritual, figure promi- 
nently in the thinking of Catholic 
leaders throughout the world. As in- 
terested individuals increase in number, 
ind as more come to realize the urgency 
of rural social apostolic action, demand 
will grow for further Catholic meet- 
ngs of this sort. Whether regional or 
of a world character, such meetings will 
be able to develop in detail, and apply 
to concrete situations, the principles 
outlined by the initial 
Rome. 


I 


congress in 


Something should be said about the 
mechanics of the congress. Actual 
study sessions took place at Villa 
Montecucco, retreat house of the Pal- 
lottine Fathers, outside Castel Gandol- 
pho. Their modern villa is at the op- 
posite end of town from the old papal 
summer home dating back to Urban 
VIII (1623-44). A street car, a subur- 
ban electric train and good roads con- 
nect Castel Gandolpho quickly with 
Rome. The participants in the congress 
were conveyed there by bus immedi- 
ately after the formal opening session 
in the city. 

Seemingly unimportant, the physical 
setting contributed much to the suc- 
cess of the congress. Distractions were 
at a minimum; everything was con- 
ducive to the intensive work which 
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r York 


marked the W eek’s SeSSiIONS. Good facili- 
ties for offering Mass were provided for 
the priests at the villa and at the town 
church. (This latter is located right 
by headquarters of the Communist 
Party.) Most of the lay delegates at- 
tended mass daily and received com- 
munion. 
Roman Meetings 

Of necessity, the opening and clos- 
ing sessions were held in Rome, in the 
newly finished Aula Maria Assunta, not 
far from St. Peter’s. There, Cardinals 
Pizzardo and Piazza, respectively, ad 
dressed the formal gatherings. The 
audience with the Holy Father was 
held at the Vatican on July 2. It was 
well attended by the participants and 
included a number of youths and 
American tourists become rural leaders 
for the day. The American delegation 
enjoyed the privilege of a second au- 
dience on July 4, when in the Court of 
St. Damasus it presented a tractor with 
equipment to the Holy Father for the 
papal farm. 

Active participants in the congress 
numbered 185, from 20 countries. The 
United States delegation 
27) had among its members Bishop 
Edwin O’Hara and Bishop Albert R. 
Zuroweste of Belleville, president of 
NCRLC. Both priests and laymen, the 
American 
states, W ell 
France had a delegation of 


riumbering 


delegates came trom 18 


distributed through the 
country. 
similar size, while Italy had 37 dele- 
gates registered and Canada, 24. Othet 
countries represented were: Argentina 
(1), Australia (1), Belgium (13 
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Brazil (1), Costa Rica (1), Western 
Germany (4), Great Britain (2), Hun- 
gary (exiles) (3), Ireland (17), India 
(1), Luxembourg (1), Mexico (3), 
the Netherlands (9), Spain (5), 
Switzerland (6), Venezuela (1). While 
the North American and European 
continents were disproportionately rep- 
resented, it was a truly international 
gathering. 
Unofficial Participants 


Other persons, from in and around 
Rome, attended sessions when topics of 
special interest were being discussed. 
Notable visitors to the congress in- 
cluded Norris E. Dodd, Director Gen- 
eral of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, now located in Rome; 
Gove Hambidge, director of the North 
American regional office of FAO; Ray- 
mond W. Miller, FAO’s roving con- 
sultant who studies rural conditions on 
all continents. Among the congress 
participants were representatives of three 
countries (Brazil, Belgium, France) at 
the FAO Council meeting, adjourned 
just prior to the congress opening, who 
transferred to private capacity to 
participate in the latter. Another FAO 
Council representative, H.S.M. Ishaque 
of Pakistan, a Moslem, came out from 
Rome for a day to join in discussions 
on rural welfare and land reform in 
South Asia. Among the commission 
chairmen were two Italian Senators 
from the agriculture committee, who 
were particularly interested in land 
problems. 

The congress worked through com- 
missions, ten in all, covering a wide 
range of topics: rural environment, 
modernization of agriculture, size of 
farm, private property, professional in- 
struction in agriculture, professional 
organization, social security, inter- 
national problems, religious instruction 
and education. Delegates chose, or 
were assigned, commissions to attend, 
according to their interests and back- 
ground. 

Organization 

Five of the commissions met for the 
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first half of the congress, the other five 
on the remaining days. Committees 
and drafting parties were constantly at 
work between commission  sessions— 
and sometimes during them—prepar- 
ing material for discussion. As the 
commissions finished their work, the 
conclusions were mimeographed and 
circulated to the entire group. In this 
way, everyone had an opportunity to 
examine the findings of other commis- 
sions and to make suggestions before 
or at the final plenary session, held on 
the last day of the congress. 

Each commission had a rapporteur, 
assigned months in advance, who pre- 
sented to the members a carefully pre- 
pared paper, already mimeographed. 
These rapporteurs, chosen for their 
competence in a particular field, had 
the added duty of supervising formu- 
lation of the commission’s findings. 
Chairmen, selected for their interest in 
the subject matter covered by a partic- 
ular commission, presided at the sessions 
and directed the discussions. A steering 
committee, composed of commission 
chairmen and rapporteurs, met regular- 
ly toward the end of the congress to 
coordinate conclusions and make re- 
commendations, as time permitted. 

After the congress closing, an edi- 
torial committee put the conclusions, 
as presented to them, into final form. 
An American pamphlet edition (32 
pages), which also contains the Pope’s 
address, was published in October by 
the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. The official edition, published 
in Rome, contains the same material 
in both French and English, arranged 
in parallel columns. 

Preparations for the congress in- 
volved numerous details of correspond- 
ence, mimeographing, arrangements and 
the like. These were taken care of in 
Rome by Monsignor Pietro Pavan, of 
Italian Catholic Action, who was co- 
secretary to the congress with Mon- 
signor Ligutti. Several young men 
and women of Italian Catholic Action 
assisted Monsignor Pavan in the pre- 
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yarations. They also acted as secre- 
iriat during the meeting, caring for 
jocuments, registration, typing, in- 
formation and similar tasks insepar- 
ble from such a meeting. 
Wide Coverage 

So much for the mechanics of the 
congress. Of more importance were 
the substantive discussions and the 
onclusions reached by the participants. 
Both the spiritual and material welfare 
of rural peoples was closely examined. 
[he conclusions and recommendations 
flowing from the congress have a 
lefinite relationship, especially in the 
spirit which informed them, to the 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy. 

The participants approached the 
rural problems of the world with a 
view to action on behalf of the needy, 
the hungry, the underprivileged, spirit- 
ually and materially. While knowing 
forehand that the congress itself 
would not engage in action programs, 
or set up a new international organ- 
ization, the delegates early sensed that 
the conclusions would be sterile unless 
later translated into action back in 
their own countries, through their own 
organizations and by individual efforts. 


Technical Competence 

The emphasis on social action was 
not to the detriment of social science. 
A critical spirit was maintained 
throughout, sometimes to the annoy- 
ince of those with predetermined views 
regarding programs. Numerous rural 
situations were examined objectively, 
at least in broad outline. Reports on 
rural programs in various countries 
were received by the delegates at special 
afternoon sessions. The trained social 
scientists among the participants— 
there were a number of such—were 
fairly well distributed throughout the 
commissions. In these gatherings and 
in smaller working parties, they utilized 
their training to point out trends, to 
analyze situations and provide data and 
to indicate where existing or proposed 
programs might be overlooking princi- 
ples or theory well established by 
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scientific research. While the relatively 
brief congress conclusions present only 
summary statements of fact and pro- 
gram, into their formulation 
much technical discussion. 

Of course it was necessary to keep 
in mind at all times the doctrinal teach- 
ing of the Church, as well as the more 
specific guiding principles found in 
papal pronouncements, moral theology 
and canon law. All participants evi- 
denced a deep spirit of faith and loyal 
devotion to the recognized body of 
Catholic teaching. Those from the 
United States, France, Brazil, for 
example, found they shared a common 
faith and outlook on life with those 
from Canada, Belgium, India, Australia. 


went 


Religious Unity 

A congress of this sort makes 
abundantly clear that no one national- 
ity, ethnic group or organization has a 
monopoly on Catholic teaching and 
devotion to it. Every participant 
showed that he recognized union with 
the See of Peter as the final test of 
doctrinal orthodoxy. The congress in 
action confirmed what the participants 
knew when they came: that such union 
with Peter and doctrinal orthodoxy is 
possible for peoples of varying cultural 
backgrounds and social outlook and 
that it is perfectly reconcilable with 
differences of viewpoint on practical 
procedure, scientific details, pragmatic 
goals. To renew their profession of 
faith in basic Catholic teaching the 
delegates all joined in singing the Credo 
at the final plenary session before ad- 
journment. It was an impressive 
moment. 

The spirit in which the congress ap- 
proached its work may be gathered 
from the following excerpts from the 
Preamble to the conclusions: 

Beginning with known facts, the Con 
gress proceeded to search out the prob- 
lems posed for the Christian conscience 
by changes occurring in the rural world, 
and possible solutions for these problems 

Since it conducted itself as a scientific 
congress of Catholics, the participants 
kept constantly before their eyes the 
common Catholic teaching in the econo 
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this has been 
learned, notably from the encyclicals and 
messages of the Sovereign Pontiffs. 
The doctrinal foundation being recog- 
nized, the text of the conclusions does 
not make constant reference to it, al- 
though the findings presumably in all 
instances meet with its requirements. 
Throughout, the social, economic and 
technical solutions proposed have as 
their aim the improving of conditions of 
life and labor of individuals and families, 
in order to enable them to enjoy the 
full development of the Christian life. 
Such cautionary notes were neces- 
sary both for guiding discussion during 
the congress and for proper interpre- 
tation of the conclusions. 


Need for Philosophy 


A very human tendency could at 
times be detected, namely of identify- 
ing in inference or implication the 
particular Christian social action pro- 
grams in various countries with the 
broader moral and principles, 
which rather should rest solidly on the 
philoso phia perennis, on common Cath- 
olic teaching, on reliable findings of 
the social Understandable 
preferences were also shown occasional- 
ly for special forms of cooperative 
organization, particular varieties of 
parish activities, certain modes of be- 
havior, which not being of universal 
application would not necessarily work 
in an environment different from the 
one in which they were developed. By 
and large, however, the participants 
realized very well that an international 
congress of this sort has to take a broad 
outlook and avoid advocacy of too- 
detailed formulas. 

The net effect of the discussions, 
participated in by delegates from many 
ies and backgrounds, was to 
weed out the accidental, the local, the 
passing and temporary and to con- 
centrate attention on principles with 
wide application and of more general 
acceptability. 

Balanced Consideration 

The congress devoted a considerable 
portion of its time to the temporal 
needs of rural people and to ways of 
improving their temporal lot within a 
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broader framework of economic and 
social development. It did not feel 
that this emphasis on the temporal in 
any way implied stress upon the natural 
at the expense of the supernatural. On 
the contrary, pointing out the relation 
of man’s material life to his spiritual 
existence, recognizing the subordination 
of temporal to eternal, insisting that 


grace does not destroy nature but 
elevates it—all were assurances that 
the supernatural, far from being 


minimized by the protracted discus- 
sions on temporal welfare, had _ been 
viewed in proper perspective. 

The emphasis laid on the natural 
needs of man’s temporal life, always 
with due regard for man’s ultimate 
supernatural destiny, may prove some- 
thing of a challenge to extreme super- 
naturalists among Catholics. These 
mistakenly think that the supernatural 
is in some way exalted by disparaging 
the needs and potentialities of man 
which are his by nature. The congress 
rejected the idea at times put forward 
by some Catholics, that in seeking 
social reform human intelligence, ex- 
perience, scientific progress can be 
ignored or minimized, provided only 
improvement of enough individuals is 
achieved through personal moral reform 
and by use of the sacraments. 

Practically all of the participants 
fully understood that the enlightened 
practice of social justice and. social 
charity, necessary virtues for Chris- 
tians in a modern environment who 
seek to do their duty, presupposes vary- 
ing degrees of scientifically accurate 
knowledge about social problems and 
situations. Effective Christian social 
action, moreover, cannot be based on 
anti-intellectualism, anti-science, ignor- 
ance. 

The congress faced up to the need 
for better Christian living in rural 
areas, both extensively and intensively. 
It noted that the greater portion of the 
world’s rural people are still waiting to 
be evangelized and that of the remain- 
der many are poorly cared for spiritual- 
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[t pointed out that “only the 
ion of Christ can assure fully in 
rural world, respect for man and 
and 
civilization 


conscience, can 


animate a 
tine human beneficial 
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| categories of the human race.” 


Work of Commissions 
Commission ten, presided over by a 
Spanish rural apostle, Bishop Fray 
\lbino Menedez Reigado, O.P., was 
levoted to religious instruction and 
It urged the need of stir- 
up among Catholics greater con- 
cern about the religious and moral 
velopment of rural people. It in- 
sisted that for a people to remain firm 
1 its Christian life, “it is necessary 
not only that they be instructed in 
religion, but even more that they be 
educated to a religious point of view, 
vhereby Christ becomes for Christians 
iving person and all their human 
tivities are inspired by His spirit.” 
Specific ways of reaching rural 
people spiritually and of forming them 
into better Christians were discussed. in 
detail by this commission. The Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine was 
ndicated as a means of achieving bet- 
ter catechetical instruction. (Some of 
the Americans were surprised to find 
how little the Confraternity is utilized 
certain countries where religious 
common in rural areas.) 
\ttention was given to rural retreats, 
Cana and pre-Cana conferences, litur- 
gical observances, and to films, maga- 
zines, radio and television as means of 
strengthening rural people spiritually. 
In this connection the need for more 
ntensive and more imaginative activity 
was recognized. Heralds of the gospel 
could take a leaf out of the book of 
idvertisers and prepagandists. 
Commission ten, on the other hand, 
nade clear its belief that contemporary 
Christians are in error if they think 
their spiritual message will impress men 
ind influence them, even though they 
neglect improvement of _ the 
order and fail to practice 
cial justice and social charity. The 
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commission expressed the sense of the 
whole gathering when it stated, “To 
achieve a genuine religious education 
umong rural people, a climate of social 
justice and 


economic well-being is 


normally an essential prerequisite.” 
Which is another way of saying what 
the congress believed that social wel- 
fare, properly understood, has a definite 
relationship to spiritual welfare, that 
the human personality embraces body 


as well as soul. 


Sense of Change 
Throughout the discussions of the 
congress ran a conviction that a world- 
wide agricultural revolution is under 
way and that its upon rural 
people are analogous to those of the in- 
dustrial revolution, already 
vanced in most Western countries. 


effects 


well ad- 
The 
situation is made more difficult by the 
fact that in many less developed coun- 
tries the agricultural revolution is oc- 
curring practically simultaneously with 
a belated industrial The 
resultant social upheaval has today been 
made the special target of Marxist- 
Stalinist agitation. The upheaval would 
be even greater were it not that some 
useful lessons were learned from West- 
ern experience during the earlier phases 
of its industrial revolution, as to how 
to forestall or attenuate the bad effects 
upon the population. 

The congress was disturbed by the 
thought that rapid social change in 
rural areas will endanger the spiritual 
welfare of millions. This is true not 
only where aggression, subversion or 
infiltration are occurring, but also else- 


revolution. 


where. One of the conclusions read: 
The rural world, in many nations, is 
today experiencing significant trans 
formations. There is danger that these 
transformations, comparable to 
which the working class expe rienced in 
the nineteenth century, later 

will everywhere imperil the religious 

life of rural people. 

The thought of the congress was not 
to attempt to prevent social change by 


keeping rural peoples in ignorance of 


the se 


sooner or 


new developments—an impossibility to- 
day in view of facility of communica- 
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tion—but to channel the forces of 
change into constructive forms, bene- 
ficial to individuals, families, society. 


Improving Agriculture 

Commission two, for example, was 
devoted entirely to the question of 
modernization in agriculture and its 
impact upon the social structure. 
Commissions three and four looked to 
a better distribution of productive 
property and improved forms of land 
tenure in their discussions on size of 
farm and on private property. It was 
fully understood that a transfer of 
many people out of agriculture would 
be necessary in underdeveloped econo- 
mies before adequate modernization and 
capital formation required for higher 
living levels could occur. What the 
congress feared, as was also stressed in 
the Pope’s address, is that a mad 
“exodus” of workers out of agriculture 
into already congested industrial centers 
and unthinking industrialization of 
agriculture along materialistic _ lines 
(such as the Soviet is promoting) cre- 
ates more problems than it solves. 


Other commission discussions ex- 
plored ways and means of improving 
both agricultural production and rural 
living, especially in backward areas. 
Cooperatives loomed large in the think- 
ing of the group, as did professional 
instruction in agriculture and_ the 
development of extension services to 
rural people. The formation of profes- 
sional organizations and the extension 
of social security (with necessary ad- 
justments) to rural areas were other 
instruments for promoting rural wel- 
fare. 


Papal Audience 


The address of the Holy Father as- 
sumed for the delegates a special signif- 
icance. They knew it was the initial 
papal statement on_ socio-economic 
questions during the anniversary year 
of Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
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Anno. The Pope apparently wished to 
focus attention on problems of the land 
and rural areas, as had been done on 
earlier occasions regarding industrial 
situations. He took the occasion to 
reject emphatically the practice of 
forced collectivization and compulsory 
industrialization of agriculture. (Both 
have high priorities in Soviet economic 
and social policy.) He also criticized 
the tendency, found in the Western 
world, of treating agriculture and rural 
areas simply as another field for “quest 
of gain” by “industrial capitalism.” 
Significantly, the benefits of capitalism 
to rural development were expressly 
referred to. However, the need for 
regulation in accordance with valid 
social aims and principles was taken for 
granted. 
Support of UN 


The Pope strongly urged that socio- 
economic changes needed in agriculture 
be effected in an orderly manner, with 
the good of the family, “a spiritual, 
economic and juridical unit,” borne 
always in mind. He supported the 
principle of technical assistance to 
underdeveloped areas, of agrarian re- 
form where necessary, of closer inter- 
national economic cooperation. He let 
it be known that the Church is pre- 
pared to support “with her most sym- 
pathetic collaboration” the efforts of 
the “agencies and offices of the United 
Nations, destined to bring international 
assistance to the working man.” 

Participants in the first international 
Catholic rural congress have many 
things to be thankful for. Perhaps the 
most outstanding was the opportunity 
it provided for frank and free exchange 
of ideas on difficult social problems by 
so many thoughtful men from vary- 
ing countries and backgrounds. An- 
other certainly was the reassurance it 
gave that Catholic social thought and 
action is by no means stagnant but is 
ready to face up to new problems and 
situations as they arise. 
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Elements of a Just Regime 


KURT VON SCHUSCHNIGG 


St. Louis University 


With problems of extreme difficulty, the 
st that can happen is that hasty and 
diocre writers should feel obliged to 
ntribute treatments for the satisfaction 
not very exacting and not very indus- 
us readers. Yves R. Simon, Philosophy 
Democratic Government, p. 144. 


HE AUTHOR of this work’ 

most certainly has nothing in 
common with the writers to 

whom he alludes in the passage quoted 
ibove, nor will his book appeal greatly 
to a wide, unqualified audience. How- 
ever, even though the work does not 
make for easy reading throughout, it 
s brilliantly organized and well written. 
Numerous post-World-War-I writers 
on political theory—especially those 
with European backgrounds—yielded 
somewhat to the Zeitgeist by discussing 
it great length the merits and prospects 


of institutional democracy. Often 
enough they erroneously identified 
democracy with liberalism, or they 


carried coal to Newcastle by defend- 
ng what needed no defense—especial- 
ly where none was needed. It is en- 
uraging and inspiring to read a book 
vhose author never gets lost in general- 
es and who is obviously anxious to 





PHILOSOPHY OF DEMOCRATIC GOY- 

ERNMENT. By Yves R. Simon. Univer- 
ty of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951, 324 
- $3.50. 
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Dr. Schuschnigg cites Central European 
examples in evaluating Yves Simon’s thesis 
that some democratic attempts stress super- 
ficial qualities to the loss of essentials. 


comply with the severe requirements of 
an intellectual gold standard in dis- 
cussing basic measures of value in 
present political currency. Thus, a 
considerable part of his notes refers to 
Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas, with 
extensive quotations. 


Seeks Rational Essentials 


Simon’s point of departure and basic 
views show close affinity to Jaques 
Maritain, but this does not involve full 
agreement with the latter’s terminology 
or detailed deductions. For instance, 
Maritain holds that “political philo- 
sophy must get rid of the word, as 
well as the concept of Sovereignty . . 
because this concept is intrinsically 
wrong and bound to mislead us if we 
keep on using it... . unaware of the 
false connotations that are inherent in 
it”” (in the opinion of this reviewer a 
perfectly sound statement as far as the 
otherwise “insuperable difficulties and 
theoretical entanglements in the field 
of International Law” are concerned). 
Simon, who usually prefers the term, 
construct, rather than concept, dis- 
agrees with Maritain on this point and 
considers “not completely transmitted 
transmissible power” as the character- 


® Jacques Maritain, Man and the State, Chi- 
cago, 1950, p. 29. 
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istic condition of sovereignty in any de- 
mocracy, basing his exposition and adop- 
tion of the transmission theory upon 
Cajetan, Bellarmine and Suarez. 


What Maritain and Simon definitely 
have in common is their deep concern 
with rational—and therefore, natural 
—fundamentals of democratic philos- 
ophy. This often-neglected approach 
calls for serious consideration from the 
engineers and technical routinists of 
political society. It is easy to explain 
the recent collapse of democracy in 
vast parts of the western world as the 
result of real or alleged institutional 
deficiencies, to lack of tradition or to 
popular immaturity. But this is an 
erroneous—and even worse, a danger- 
ous—way, because it ignores tendencies 
still present which predict recidivist 
trends within the foreseeable future. 

The reason for this renewed threat 
of collapse is simple and obvious. Men 
took up the post-war work of political 
reconstruction pretty much where they 
had been stopped some twenty years 
earlier. The intervening years had 
left, besides ruins, only a good deal of 
conceited self-delusion and resentment 
from the disastrous period of experi- 
mentation. In the reconstruction 
democratic appearances were eagerly re- 
stored, and little, if any, thought was 
given to the substance of democratic 
thinking, which would facilitate, rather 
than prevent, genuine operating ma- 
jorities. 

Formed Ideal Institutions 

The superficial appearance of demo- 
cratic institutions had been nearly per- 
fect, e.g., in the Germany of the Wei- 
mar Republic or in the Austria of the 
Twenties. The most brilliant jurists 
available, H. Preuss and H. Kelsen, 
had lent their hands in creating the 
constitutions of these two countries. 
Nor was there any lack of genuine and 
deep-rooted democratic traditions. 

Simon’s chapter, “Democracy and 
Technology,” suggests the reason for 
this, inasmuch as strong democratic 
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traditions, originally based upon local 
autonomy of rural groups, had never 


completely died within the Centra! 
European Alpine regions and were 
among the oldest in the world. Con- 
stitutional protection of basic human 
and civic rights had existed at least 
since the second half of the nineteenth 
century; totalitarian encroachments, 
€.g., protective custody without judi- 
cial order and right of appeal or un- 
controlled public administration, were 
undreamed of, and the people were as 
politically mature as in any other part 
of the western orbit. 

Nondemocratic features disappeared 
after 1919, and what replaced them 
conformed to the most refined standards 


of democratic appearance. But it is 
not so much form and appearance 
as rational, unemotional, substantial 


thinking that counts in a functioning 
democracy. This thinking—or let us 
call it the basic philosophy of demo- 
cracy—was hopelessly obliterated in 
public opinion. 


Non-Essentials Stressed 


Perverted exaggerations, e.g., the 
dogma of proportional representation, 
were widely considered as supreme 
democratic achievements, at the ex- 
pense of essential functions of author- 
ity. Party machines deliberately ob- 
scured the higher meaning of political 
service for the totality of the common 
good. They concentrated upon ban- 
ning what seemed to be undemocratic 
principles, forgetting that non-demo- 
cratic and antidemocratic are two 
entirely different things. Thus any 
‘balanced combination,” achieved by 
making use of nondemocratic princi- 
ples, was abhorred, although “the lat- 
ter could serve democracy by holding 
in check forces fatal to it.” “One 
recognized drawback of democratic in- 
stitutions is that they may occasion 
sharp strife among parties and factions. 
When people are sufficiently exhausted 
by such strife, the situation is ripe for 
the one-party system and dictatorship.” 
(p. 106) 
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It goes without saying that there is 
in inherent danger of abuse regarding 
the balancer in a “balanced com- 
bination.” But this holds true both 
vays. The nondemocratic, as well as 
the democratic, element may occasion- 
illy be overrated. Deviations in the 
former are of a temporary character 
ind develop a trend toward  self- 
regulation. Exaggeration of the lat- 
ter element might easily kill democracy; 
the end would be totalitarian demo- 
cracy—a contradiction in adjecto. 


Why did the Anglo-Saxon democ- 
racies work and the continental attempts 
fail, for the most part? Because in the 
United States and in Great Britain a 
“balanced combination” is at work 
with traditional (nondemocratic) ele- 
ment, like the symbolic crown in 
England and the institution of the 

é es ca ‘ 
presidency’ in the United States acting 
as the balancer. In continental Europe, 
in France after the defeat of 1871, in 
Italy since the “frustrated victory” of 
1918, in Central Europe since the close 
of World War I, the political mind 
had to go through two decades of in- 
doctrination in which the electorate 
was trained to concentrate on the 
negative aspects of democracy,’ e.g., on 
an historic interpretation of democracy 

Recent misuse of the term “democratic” by 

which it has come to mean little more 

than “good,” has obscured its true mean- 

ing. It refers to the form of government 

and to its origin, rather than to its poli- 
Thus a nondemocratic monarchy 
can be most democratic (in the 
sense of that term) in its rule. The 
\merican presidency is a nondemocratic 
political institution inasmuch as 1. it is 
not dependent upon the legislative body 
as, for instance, the French president is 
dependent upon the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, 2. in recent years the American in- 
stitution of the presidency has increased 
its independent powers, and 3. theoretical- 
ly, at least, the president is not elected 
by the people, but by Electors, who have 
no mandate. 


CICS. 


loose 


See on this point Ferdinand A. Hermens, 
Democracy or Anarchy? A Study of Pro- 
portional Representation, South Bend, 
1941. 
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resistance to authority. 
Authority was viewed with suspicion; 
at best it was to be tolerated grudging- 
ly as a necessary evil; its social func- 
tion and natural origin had faded into 
oblivion. 


Cause of Breakdown 


eventual 


as organized 


The decay of all central 
and east-central European democracies 
(Czechoslovakia and Finland, often 
mentioned as exceptions, conform to 
the pattern) suggests that there must 
be some common causation behind this 
phenomenon. Professor Simon’s treatise 
does not, of course, explicitly discuss 
these matters. But the application of 
his measuring-stick to central Europe 
will show why democracy failed there. 


Modern democratic 
worked out in its typical version in 
wide parts of the old world and as it is 
developing again, was restored after the 
fugitives from their own mistakes re- 
gained momentum and completed res- 
toration upon ruins left by a regime 
of moral and political insanity, crime 
and barbarism. It has the same origins 
in nineteenth-century liberalism and 
has been influenced by another offshoot 
of liberalism, Marxist socialism, with its 
hegemonial claim to infallible demo- 


theory, as it 


cratic interpretation. 


The scheme could not claim a com- 
pletely democratic label, however, be- 
cause it lacked a popular majority, and 
the chance of majority 
faded. The principal reason for this 
failure was the proportional-represen- 


securing a 


tation system, one of the basic princi- 
ples of classic socialist platforms. For 
pragmatic reasons the resulting stale- 
mate eventually replaced by 
pseudo-authoritarianism, like- 
wise proved incapable of mastering the 
chaotic conditions that obtained in 
those countries. These resulted in the 
last analysis from defeat in total war 
breakdown, 


was 
Ww hich 


and consequent economic 
followed by a total change in the social 
of the nation and, even 


rapid decomposition of 


structure 
worse, by a 
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political morals, the loss of any con- 
sistent political philosophy. 


Decay Leads to Tyranny 

After this decay pseudo-authori- 
tarianism ultimately introduced un- 
contested and frequently unqualified 
power, suspended ethical and legal con- 
siderations. The outcome was the 
establishment of an unprecedented re- 
gime of terror and _ intimidation. 
Authority and power expanded indis- 
criminately behind a smoke screen of 
so-called popular sovereignty. This 
is the way in which the original 
people’s democracies came into exist- 
ence. In Russia it was proclaimed as 
orthodox Marxist socialism; in Ger- 
many, as antiMarxist national social- 
ism; in Italy, as antiliberal and non- 
Marxist state corporatism (fascism)— 
all of them having more in common 
than was ever admitted. As a matter 
of fact, they conditione:! each other. 

Established on the same premises and 
with exactly the same methods, they 
confronted the same adversaries: demo- 
cratic or “moderate” socialism, liberal- 
ism in the economic field, Christian de- 
mocracy as its antipodal concept in the 
area of socio-political philosophy. These 
adversaries all experienced a fate that 
frequently recurs in the field of interna- 
tional alliances. Each group in this com- 
posite, quite heterogeneous defense 
group met isolated defeat, and only the 
defeated remnants discovered, during a 
period of common suppression, their 
common interests. Because of a diver- 
gent political philosophy and the ex- 
isting electoral svstem, nothing better 
than a coalition—a temporary solution 
—could be achieved. When this was es- 
tablished as a permanent institution it 
threatened to frustrate and finally de- 
stroy democracy. (Hermens) 


Lost Faith in Democracy 


Simon points out that liberalism and 
democracy should not be considered— 
as they often are—as synonymous no- 
tions. Small wonder that their casual 
alliance proved insufficient to stem the 
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tide of aberrations in political thinking. 
Firm belief in democratic institutions 
was shattered, and the substance of 
democratic thought was generally lost, 
with the result that Hegel and Marx 
and their respective schools replaced 
Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas as the 
mentors of democracy. 

It would certainly be a mistake to 
blame the secularization of the state and 
politics for the final debacle. There is 
nothing wrong with this kind of secu- 
larization. On the contrary, within the 
historical process, it was a necessary and 
wholesome step toward progress. The 
trouble started with the attempted secu- 
larization of society and of political 
ethics, a sophistic fallacy whose failure 
was inevitable and whose consequences 
were chaos and anarchy. 

Professor Jerome G. Kerwin, chair- 
man of the Charles R. Walgreen Foun- 
dation for the Study of American In- 
stitutions, stated this point well in his 
brief foreword to the work under re- 
view: 

Democracy has been on the defensive; 
it has been defended more and more 
often with the pragmatic argument. But 
this argument has proved no match for 
the competing systems. . . . The need for 
a philosophy that shows democracy to be 
grounded firmly on rational principles— 
this need is apparent. . 

The same might be said for much of the 
basic academic treatment of political 
science. 

Political philosophy must always 
draw on the facts and exigencies of ac- 
tual life and make wide use of inductive 
reasoning. It should not lose itself in 
overoptimistic theories, attempting to 
deal with men as they ought to be, 
rather than as they are. Hobbesian 
fears and Rousseauvian dreams of para- 
dise are just as remote from the facts 
of social life as ordinary human beings 
are from brutes and angels. 


Simon successfully maintains his ex- 
position on solid, factual ground and 
does not allow himself to lose sight of 
reality. His presentation is well-organ- 
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ized, persuasive and consistent. He of- 
fers a lucid vindication of democracy, 
rooted deep in human nature, and shows 
convincingly how it is possible to avoid 
its risky pitfalls. His book is divided 
into the following sections: General 
Theory of Government, Democratic 
Freedom, Sovereignty in Democracy 
Democratic Equality, and Democracy 
ind Technology. 

In the first section the author dis- 
cusses the meaning and functions of 
uuthority, directed toward realization 
of the common good by united action. 
Government is necessitated by and is as 
natural as any civil society directed to- 
ward the common good. The instru- 
ments of civil government are persua- 
sion and coercion; authority and coer- 
cion must not be identified. Even in a 
society of ideally perfect men there will 
still be need for coordination—and, 
consequently, for government—because 
of individual autonomy. But the only 
instrument such a government would 
need would be persuasion. 

However, since this perfect, ideal so- 
ciety does not exist—and will never 
come into existence—the use of coer- 
cion for the sake of the common good 
is an instrument which enables govern- 
ment to perform its essential function. 
That is the basic justification of coer- 
cion; its necessity in the over-all direc- 
tion of united actions toward the com- 
mon good. Genuine democracy in- 
volves the highest possible degree of 


personal and social autonomy. Auton- 
omy within the social fabric cannot 
work without coordination. ‘Thus 


autonomy renders authority necessary, 
and authority renders autonomy pos- 
sible.” It is quite clear that the liberal 
interpretation of the basic undesirabil- 
ity of authority is incongruent with the 
most essential function of democratic 
government. 
Elections Check Authority 


In a representative democracy the de- 
cisive criterion is government subject 
to popular control through periodical 
elections. This democratic control de- 
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pends upon three prerequisites: fran- 
chise, the formation of a majority and 
the development of parties. (Universal 
suffrage is taken for granted as an in- 
dispensable element, but should not be 
thought of as a certain and quasi-auto- 
matic guarantor of a working democ- 
racy.) Under appropriate management, 
Simon reminds us, it could be a dan- 
gerous weapon in the hands of men de- 
termined to crush democracy. Hence the 
reluctance of representative democra- 
cies about the hazards of plebiscites, 
which involves, on the other hand, their 
sometimes deplorable lack of faith in 
the common sense of the electorate. 
Universal suffrage makes sense in a 
democracy only if it is combined with 
the free development of competing par- 
ties. The crucial problem is concerned 
with majority-minority relations. To 
prevent majority tyranny and to grant 
minority protection, an elaborate sys- 
tem called “‘minority representation” 
was introduced. It was supposed to be 
the fairest and most perfect approach 
to democratic government and govern- 
ment control. Once firmly established, 
it gets hold of the basic political faith 
of the nation and becomes immune 
from profound reinterpretation. Experi- 
mental amendments have not really 
changed the picture. It is true that the- 
oretical discussions will never cease. But 
too much discussion and too little ac- 
tion are apt to sap popular faith in 
democracy. We cannot afford to un- 
derrate an obvious danger just because 
we dislike unpleasant evidence. The 
Fourth French Republic and its insti- 
tutions offer abundant opportunity for 
consideration of this problem. In spite 
of sophisticated constitutional amend- 
ments, the Fourth Republic can hardly 
be described as anything else than a 
copy of the Third Republic in its func- 
tioning. The same, mutatis mutandis, 
is true of the West-German Basic Law, 
the Austrian Constitution and even the 
new state in republican Italy. These 
realities can be discerned in Central 
Europe even under foreign occupation. 
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Danger of P. R. 


Simon clearly indicates the reason for 
this condition. Proportional representa- 
tion as a rule leads to government 
through coalition. In serious controver- 
sial matters and in the extraordinary 
cases of national emergency, coalition 
involves “unanimous action or no action 
at all.” A tendency toward govern- 
ment by unanimity is deeply rooted in 
democratic optimism. The reason for 
this is that such a concept considers men 
and parties as they ought to be, but cer- 
tainly not as they are. It is highly un- 
realistic. No one would find fault with 
coalition regimes for transitional pe- 
riods, but when they become institu- 
tionalized as a result of proportional 
elections, they turn out to be disastrous. 
“Proportional representation causes 
weakness wherever it does not cause in- 
action.” The end will, often enough, 
be deadlocked, and this involves a dead- 
ly danger for democracy. 

For many years there was talk in 
Central Europe of “democratic re-edu- 
cation.” This unfortunate expression 
could still have retained a good deal of 
sense had it been applied to a basic 
reform of the electoral laws along the 
lines of the ancient local democratic 
traditions. And such reforms would 
have conformed fully with the will of 
a genuine majority of the people. What- 
ever democratic party would then win 
a majority—whether it be socialist or 
non-socialist—could better serve the 
democratic ideal than a precarious, ane- 
mic coalition which would eventually 
lose the confidence of the voters and in- 
voluntarily pave the way for radicalism 
of various shades. 


Need for Coercion 


What Simon has to say about the 
prerequisities of a working democracy 
and the instruments of democratic gov- 
ernment deserves most careful consid- 
eration. He obviously does not entirely 
share the optimistic views of Maritain 
who believes in “spontaneous pressure 
of the common conscience and of politi- 
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cal opinion, which springs from the 
national ethos when it is firmly estab- 
lished. . . (Maritain, The Rights of 
Man and Natural Law.) With perfect 
logic Maritain is seemingly averse in 
principle to any coercion. Simon, on the 
other hand, in discussing democratic 
freedom elaborates the relationship be 
tween persuasion and coercion as instru- 
ments of necessary government. Coer- 
cion is not ethically bad in itself, he 
states; under given circumstances it is 
a justified and legal substitute when- 
ever the ordinary means of persuasion 
fail to maintain order, for instance. 
“Democracy as a lawful and _ political 
regime prefers persuasion to coercion. 
...” but there are limits. As a lawful 
and political regime, it certainly has not 
only the authority but also the duty to 
monopolize coercion and to suppress il- 
legal violence. 

Ample space is given to the study of 
relations between freedom and equality, 
with special reference to the predomi- 
nantly sociological aspect of the prob- 
lem. Equality of human nature first 
of all requires equal protection of hu- 
man life, and progress in equality is 
widely looked upon as the outstanding 
criterion of social progress. But no so- 
cial progress will ever advance so far 
as to overcome entirely the differences 
that spring from natural and structural 
inequalities. 


Need for Leadership 

Leadership in a genuine democracy 
does not necessarily belong to the ma- 
jority group within the social structure 
of the nation; it must belong to men 
who, irrespective of their personal back- 
ground and their class affiliation, are 
truly and generally considered as 
“common men” because of what Simon 
calls their “communion with all parts 
of the community.” Democratic equal- 
ity most certainly forbids class privil- 
eges; it demands equal opportunity for 
all and excludes all preferences for other 
considerations than individual merit. 
Furthermore, social standards should 


not be set by bureaucratic centraliza- 
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tion; in such a case uniformity, which 
often means an appearance of equality 
1c the cost of personal freedom, could 
easily result. Finally democratic equal- 
ty demands effective protection against 
xploitation; indeed, this is the very 
core of the democratic problem. 

Simon points out that the democratic 
revolution which began its struggle for 
responsible government over free men 
in the eighteenth century was followed 
by the second revolution of modern so- 
cial history, which, beginning, roughly 
speaking, with the period around World 
War I, set out to eliminate the forces of 
economic exploitation. This, Simon 
calls the socialist revolution. He does 
full justice to the labor unions, whose 
work for a fair estimation of human 
needs he rightly describes as one of the 
greatest accomplishments of “mankind’s 
social genius.” He likewise stresses the 
importance of cooperatives as regulat- 
ing factors in the free market and as 
protections against excessive profit- 
making. Finally, he advocates carefully 
limited state intervention which works 
as a stimulating force toward freely- 
accepted guarantees of social rights 
against all oligarchic tendencies, includ- 
ing those of public powers. Such inter- 
vention, however, is not to replace free 
distribution with necessarily unimag- 
inative state management. Hence he 
accepts merely substitutional functions 
of state intervention within the cate- 
gory of fulfillment of its social duties. 


Seeks Social Order 


It is obvious that Simon does not be- 
lieve in state socialism. Since he is, in 
terms of his basic philosophy, a clear 
and thoroughly sincere democrat, he 
also rejects the interpretation of social 
history as the history of class struggles 
with all its political and social conse- 
quences. He believes that efforts to 
overcome the division of society into 
classes can be successful and that the 
proletarian condition can be replaced 
by some higher social principle of order. 
Stabilization and institutionalization of 
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labor relations seems to him a promis- 
ing beginning and consciousness of so- 
cial solidarity on a higher level the 
desirable goal. 

There may be some points about 
which Simon will meet with less wide- 
spread agreement. Thus he seems to at- 
tribute the existence of free and non- 
monopolistic labor organizations to the 
competition of democratic political par- 
ties within the state. Yet there are per- 
fectly genuine democracies, e.g., in Cen- 
tral Europe, in which labor organiza- 
tions—at least labor unions—are clearly 
monopolistic entities, controlled in all 
significant respects by one single polit- 
ical party—the socialist party—and ac- 
cepting, actually (whether legally or 
not) the platform of that party. Dem- 
ocratic institutions do not necessarily 
prevent development of such class divi- 
sions within a population, and, on the 
other hand, deliberate and hostile class- 
antagonism has, often enough, served as 
an incentive to anti-democratic actions. 

Within the wide field of democratic 
thought there are variable and invari- 
able elements. The invariable elements, 
with which Simon is mainly concerned, 
are the basic principles of Christian 
democracy—even when they are not 
recognized as Christian; the variable 
elements belong to the economic-liberal 
and to the later socialist schools of 
thought. How wide are the possibili- 
ties of variation can be seen from a 
comparison, for instance, of the recent- 
ly-proclaimed platform of the Fourth 
Socialist International, recently founded 
at Frankfort in June, 1951, with the 
Gotha or Erfurt Programs of 1875 and 
1890. Simon has not entered into the 
consideration of the relations of a phi- 
losophy of democratic government with 
democratic socialism, as least directly 
and explicitly, since this wider discus- 
sion would have transcended the bounds 
of his well-balanced project. 


Unite Democratic Forces 


Nevertheless, in the not too-distant 
future this may turn out to be the de- 
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cisive question for survival of the free 
world: whether a sincere understanding 
can be reached and formulated between 
Christian social theory and socialist doc- 
trines, based upon the solid ground- 
work of invariable principles of demo- 
cratic thought. 

Economic and social differences in 
point of view are no longer the decisive 
stumbling block. Realities of life proved 
to be stronger than ideologies and prej- 
udices. Controversies will certainly 
continue, but compromise of principles 
should remain out of the question. 
Moreover, political discussions must no 
longer be poisoned by ancient acrimo- 


nies if we are to eliminate inveterate 
mutual distrust and achieve the assump- 
tion of mutual good will. And only in 
that way can we work toward the de- 
velopment of the highest degree of per- 
sonal and social autonomy and of ma- 
jority decisions as the operative elements 
of a well-founded democracy. 

Philosophy of Democratic Govern- 
ment is a highly useful and stimulating 
manual for all readers interested in his- 
torical background and the intellectual 
development of Christian Democracy— 
particularly for those who take sides in 
discussions about Quadragesimo Anno 
without having read it. 








God and History 


God is not only a Mystery of Infinity, but also a Mystery of Love. 
He invites Israel and later on all nations to divine fellowship. At first 
it is the imperfect reconciliation of the First “Testament”, and then the 
forgivenness and intimate union of the New Covenant in Christ Jesus. 
What do the prophets teach if not this love, harsh yet tender, of the 
“God of Israel”? For if God seems to deny or to upset history, we must 
not see in that the despising or cruel play of a tyrant, but an untiring 
exhortation to us to broaden our views. He intervenes from outside, but 
in order to transform us from within. Abraham must leave his home- 
land, but he is to become the father of believers; Moses must obey in 
spite of his reluctance, but it is for the purpose of saving a people; 

Saint Paul is overthrown on the road to Damascus, but he is to become 
the Apostle of the Gentiles. The Lord makes use of them and events 
to fulfill His plan of salvation. Shall we affirm, after that, that He does 
not direct the course of history? | 


EMMANUEL CARDINAL SUHARD 
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TREN®s 


Productivity and Wages 

“Escalator” clauses in labor agreements, 
which tie wages to a cost-of-living index, 
antedated the United Automobile Workers’ 
agreement with General Motors (see 
SOCIAL ORDER, 1 [1951] 132 and 322). But 
that agreement gave this type of clause 
widespread publicity and has inspired con- 
siderable imitation. 

The “annual-improvement-factor” clause 
of the same agreement, which automatic- 
ally gives workers an increase of four cents 
per hour every year based upon increased 
productivity, will probably receive similar 
imitation while wages remain under con- 


trol. 


The former Economic Stabilization Ad- 
ministrator Eric Johnson gave what ap- 
peared to be encouragement tO this prac- 
tice last February by asking the Wage 
Stabilization Board to authorize productiv- 
ity increases. It is much more likely, how- 
ever, that the W.S.B. will favor introduc- 
tion of wage-incentive plans rather than 
automatic productivity increases, which 
are not related to the productivity of the 
individual establishment. 


Indicative of this attitude, on November 
19 W.S.B. announced that it would act 
upon petitions for approval of incentive 
plans which result in no increase in unit 
labor cost or which will not create a level 
of earnings which will be unstabilizing. 
The plan must provide an opportunity for 
the incentive group to earn at least fifteen 
per cent above its day or hourly rate for 
the job and must contain provisions for 
correcting and maintaining standards and 
rates. 

A wage-incentive plan has a two-fold 
objective: to increase employees’ earnings 
and to raise production while unit labor 
cost remains the same. Such a plan as- 
sumes that increases in production are 
measurable and that an employee can in- 
crease his pay in direct proportion to in- 
creases in his individual or group output. 

Prior to World War II unions, where 
sufficiently strong, almost universally op- 
posed incentive plans because they were 
thought to result in a mere “stretch-out.” 
They feared—not without reason—that, as 
soon as workers’ earnings increased, the 
standard or task for the average worker 
would be raised or the rate cut. Increased 
production outstripped demand for the 
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firm’s product in some cases, causing lay- 
offs and the general belief that incentive 
plans resulted in employees’ working them- 
selves out of jobs. 

Today, however, with the spread of 
unionization the chances for raising the 
work-standard or cutting the rate have 
been reduced. Defense needs both at home 
and abroad make it unlikely that produc- 
tion will exceed demand. With these two 
dangers removed and with most other 
bases for general wage increases severely 
restricted by governmental regulation, 
unions are finding that wage-incentive 
plans are one of the few avenues open to 
obtain increases for their members. Thus, 
the introduction of such plans will prob- 
ably spread at a faster rate than they did 
during World War II under encourage- 
ment of the War Production Board. 

There is a danger in promiscuous adop- 
tion of wage incentives, however. Since 
an incentive ties wages to individual 
worker production, it assumes that his 
output is measurable and that the firm will 
attempt to remove all barriers which inter- 
fere with the worker’s speed. Thus, man- 
agement efficiency in routing and organ- 
izing work, in maintaining standards of 
quality and in maintaining equipment and 
machinery will be subject to more intense 
scrutiny on the part of workers and unions 
alike. In some fields of manufacturing 
where specialty goods require constant 
change of operation and design, or where 
quality standards take precedence over in- 
creased output, incentive plans may be dif- 
ficult if not impossible to install. Failure 
of the company and the union to recog- 
nize these limitations may result in ag- 
gravated grievances and misunderstand 
ings which may prejudice unions and 
workers against incentives in the future. 

But, where the product is standardized 
and the flow of materials to the worker is 
continuous and of uniform quality, an in- 
centive plan, especially in a period of wage 
stabilization, has the advantage of per- 
mitting employees to increase earnings in 
a manner which is not unstabilizing be- 
cause increased earnings are paid for in 
increased output of goods. 

In the garment industry, for example, 
unions have always encouraged the most 
basic of incentives, payment by the piece. 
In such a highly competitive industry, 
unions adopted the piecework system to 
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take labor costs out of competition. When 
unit labor cost remains uniform, a com- 
pany’s ability to undersell its competitor 
depends on volume of output. Thus, both 
employer and employee become produc- 
tion-conscious, teamwork-conscious, an at- 
titude which is conducive to the welfare of 
the entire economy as well as the indi- 
vidual firm. 

Hence, the present encouragement of in 
centives can have an important by-product 
—realization by workers and employers 
that their earnings depend upon mutually 
increasing production and reducing costs. 
This would reduce inflationary pressures 
in peacetime as well as in a period of 
emergency. 

« 


Profit Shares Grow 


On October 26, 1951, the Quality Cast 
ings Company of Orrville, Ohio [See 
“Profit Sharing Pays,’ SocIAL ORDER, 1 
(1951) 65-74] distributed $36,405.37 to 188 
employees. This amount brought profit- 
sharing dividends for the first three quar- 
ters of 1951 to $102,898.61. With the final 
payment in December the total of profit 
sharing dividends will exceed those of any 
previous year. 

Since employees receive 50 per cent of 
profits, this means that company 
profits before taxes will be the highest in 
the company’s history. “The amount of 
the dividend is a reflection of the results 
we have received from profit sharing,” said 
Mr. Yonto. “At a time when the jobbing 
foundry business has been rather quiet, we 
have been fortunate in being very busy, and 
at the same time our employee production 
has been noteworthy.” 

“The profit-sharing idea which Mr 
Nicholas established as been of inestimable 
help to management in carrying on the 
business, and it has gained increased re- 
spect of the men for their jobs and their 
responsibilities not only as workmen but 
as citizens _ 


2TOSS 


Red Concentration Camps Again 


Rumors of new danger threatening the 
Jews who remained in Hungary, which 
began to spread late in 1948, have since 
been recognized as true. An anti-Semitic 
policy was becoming increasingly evident 
in the Soviet Union. It was only natural 
to fear that Matyas Rakosi would there- 
fore remove Jews from government office, 
dissolve Jewish organizations and gradual 
ly eliminate Jews from the economic life 
of the nation. 

When a delegation from the 150,000 
Hungarian Jews decided, after intensifica- 
tion of “liquidating the bourgeoisie” and 
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especially the Jewish bourgeoisie, to pro- 
test to Rakosi, the Premier predicted that 
soon his government would crush “all dis- 
loyalty.” By the end of 1949, 1721 retail 
stores had been “nationalized,” 1504 of 
which were Jewish property. Of 491 build- 
ings taken over, almost four-fifths _be- 
longed to Jews. Of the 648 lawyers dis- 
barred on political grounds in 1948-1949, 
439 were Jews. Many of these business- 
men and professionals who thus had no 
livelihood left were arrested and deported 
to a concentration camp for “vagrancy.” 
Of the 310 Communist party leaders oust- 
ed in the last seven months of 1949, Jews 
totaled 256. 

Last May some 20,000 persons were ex- 
pelled from Budapest and sent to small 
villages and camps in eastern Hungary, 
for agricultural labor. Two thousand 
suicides followed in Budapest, it is re- 
ported. An estimate of the total number 
of deportees reaches 70,000—perhaps half 
are Jews. 

Newspaper reports say that officials have 
acknowledged some 4000 deportations. 


Turkey Handles Refugees 

Despite the excellent job which th 
Turkish government has done in handling 
the floods of Bulgar Turks expelled by 
Bulgaria in the past year (see SOCIAI 
ORDER, 1 [1951] 41), it was necessary to 
close the Bulgar-Turkish frontier for a 
second time early in November. The Turk- 
ish government has announced that the 
border will remain closed until conditions 
change. 

Bulgaria announced in August, 1950, 
that 250,000 Turkish nationals would be 
expelled from the country, despite treaty 
agreements signed in 1925. Up to early 
October, more than 150,000 had been trans 
ferred under conditions that involved loss 
of all possessions. At that time refugees 
were crossing the border at the rate of 
about 400 daily. 

Every effort has been made to incorpo- 
rate the expellees into the Turkish econo 
my as quickly as possible. Some 5000 
families have been settled on land and 
provided with homes, farm implements and 
seeds. Wherever possible artisans are giv- 
en the tools of their craft and helped to 
find remunerative work. In addition, food, 
clothing, fuel and medical care have been 
made available. 

The entire program seems to have been 
carried out with speed and efficiency by 
the relatively new and inexperienced gov 
ernment which succeeded the Inénii regime 
in the surprising landslide victory of May, 
1950. 
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COMMUNISM VERSUS THE NE 
rRO—By William A. Nolan. Henry 
Regnery Co., Chicago, 1951, ix, 276 pp. 
$3.50. 


( 
1 
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This cogent and timely study makes ex 
tensive use of Communist sources to dem 
nstrate the range and depth of Com- 
inist deceit and treachery in exploiting 
e race problem in the United States for 
e benefit of Moscow. Sixty pages of 
ocumentation convict the Communist 
party of a whole series of attempts to win 
Negro allegiance to the Socialist father- 
land by pretending to champion Negro 
ghts, while actually doing the Negro an 


immense disservice. 


ry 
l 


Negro grievances, for example, were 
anipulated in such a way as to supply a 
trident propaganda weapon for stimulat 
ng and intensifying race hatred and con- 
lict. The Communist game was not very 
lever, and Negroes, particularly Negro 
ministers, quickly saw through it. Prob- 
bly less than one percent of the entire 
Negro population was strongly influenced 
by Communist ideology, even at the peak 
of Communist success in this country. 

Father Nolan attributes the Communist 
failure to exert any real influence among 
Negroes to the fact that Negroes are 
\mericans and have great faith and trust 

the American creed. Myrdal pointed 
ut some years ago that, while Negroes 
ave many legitimate grievances, they 
know that in their fight for equal oppor- 
tunity they have on their side the law of 
the land and the religion of the nation. 
Negroes also know that Communists have 
been unable to rid themselves of race prej- 
idice and are incapable of ridding the 
ountry of it. They have always realized 
that the hatred shown toward white Com- 
munists would be greatly intensified when 
applied to them. 

The Communist program could only be 
presented to American Negroes in a partial 
way. This did not satisfy Moscow. When 
\merican Communists showed their hand 
a bit more openly, Negroes were naus- 
eated. Moscow was still dissatisfied but 
ontinued to dictate policy without much 
regard to the grim racial realities of Har 
lem and Houston. 

The book is divided into three sections 
lather Nolan first outlines those activities 
of the Communist International and of the 
Soviet Union which must be studied in 
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order to understand Communist activities 
among American Negroes. The second 
section deals with the bizarre slogan of 
self-determination in the Black Belt and 
the final section with the Communist 
“Equal Rights” program. In his analysis 
of each program Father Nolan distin 
guishes seven distinct periods which, in 
turn, depended upon the seven changes in 
the Communist party line from 1919 to the 
present day. 

This monograph is both a highly com 
petent survey of one aspect of Communist 
subversive activity in the United States 
and a superb vindication of Negro loyalty 
to American ideals and institutions. 

Joun J. O'CONNOR 
School of Foreign Se rvice 
Georgetown Universit 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY .—By S. F. Nadel. 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1951, 
x1, 426 pp. $4.50. 

The title of this book is somewhat mis 
leading since the author does not attempt 
to summarize either the knowledge we pos- 
sess of primitive societies or the advances 
which have been made in their study. He 
admits that a more meaningful titie, al- 
though an admittedly clumsy one, would 
have been “Prolegomena to the Study of 
Society : being an Enquiry into the Nature 
of Sociological Knowledg¢ This study, 
then, concerns itself with “the logical 
premises that underlie our knowledge of 
and with the prerequisites, 


societies 
conceptual and technical, « 
meant to lead to this knowledge.” 

Few will deny the need for a thorough 
analysis of anthropological methods. Up 
to the present, the stress has been on “re- 
sults:” the time has now arrived to ex- 
amine the theoretical basis of the science. 
This is no easy task. Nadel starts out by 
discussing the place of anthropology in the 
social sciences, arguing that it differs from 
both history and sociology since it ex- 
amines societies “without history” and cul- 
tures of an “exotic” nature. He then takes 
up the treatment of the nature and ma- 
terials of observation. According to him, 
the basic unit of the anthropologist’s study 
is “man-acting.” As actor, these units 
are connected with other units in institu- 
tions. As individuals, the units are con- 
nected with other units in groups. Institu- 


r 
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tions and groups, therefore, form the basic 
“dimensions” of the materials studied by 
the social anthropologist. 


Finally, Nadel tackles the problems con- 
nected with the meaning and nature of 
explanation in the social sciences, arguing 
for “a full- blooded causal explanation” 
rather than the “emaciated version” found 
in the statement of mere invariant rela- 
tions. Of course, he is ready to admit that 
the former is not always possible in the 
social sciences. 


It is impossible in this short review to 
point out the wealth of suggestive material 
presented by the author, nor is it possible 
to indicate all the shortcomings of his at- 
tempt to reach a synthesis. Suffice it to 
say that his system does not give an ade- 
quate explanation of the connection be- 
tween needs, aims and environment in so- 
ciety, nor does he make sufficient allow- 
ance for diversity of aims, and consequent- 
ly, of conflict. 


This book is important because it is the 
first scientific attempt to set forth a sys- 
tematic approach to the field of social an- 
thropology. As such, it represents a val- 
uable contribution to the field of social 
theory. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


THIS IS SPAIN.—By Richard Pattee. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1951, 
x, 541 pp. $7.00. 


Mr. Pattee has tried in this book to give 
the Spanish background in all its amplitude 
so that we might judge rightly what has 
been called the “Spanish Problem.” This 
book contains a general outline of the 
Spanish history, Spanish character and cul- 
ture and a complete study of contemporary 
Spain with all her religious and economic 
problems. 


The author is a well known writer on 
Spanish problems. He speaks Spanish flu- 
ently, and five of his eight books have been 
written in Spanish. The last one, Informe 
Sobre Espana, was written in 1949. He has 
spent several years traveling throughout 
Spain and the Latin American countries. 
For this new book on Spain the author did 
not spare pains: one can see this by re- 
viewing the enormous bibliography at the 
end of the book which lists not only the 
general works on Spain, but many specific 
ones. It is worth noticing that the last sec- 
tion of this bibliography is dedicated to 
newspapers, 


I think that the main quality of this 
book is its impartial objectivity. The au- 
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“Spanish Prob- 
lem” as it is in reality. He sees the good 
and the bad of Spain. He sees very well 
even the shortcomings of the actual eco- 
nomic system in Spain. 

The readers of SOCIAL ORDER would be 


thor has understood the 


most interested in those sections which 
treat of the Spanish social background and 
the contemporary economic and _ social 
problems. 

For American readers, too, the chapter 
on religious minorities in Spain is of spe- 
cial interest. Seldom do we read such an 
impartial appreciation of Protestant activi- 
ties in Catholic countries. That chapter 
should be read by all, even though it does 
not involve social problems. In fact, a 
careful reading of the whole book would 
help to understand many problems not only 
regarding Spain, but the Latin American 
countries as well. 

Jorce Pérez, S.J. 
Alma College 
Alma, Cal. 


JOHN DEWEY.—By Jerome Nathanson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1951, ix, 127 pp. $2.00. 

This little book aims at “The Recon- 
struction of the Democratic Life.” The 
philosophical observations that touch only 
the periphery of the subject are generally 
quite objective, but those bearing on the 
main theme are externally controlled by 
the Deweyan dictum that fixed principles 
and dogmas have been the besetting evils 
of the human race. Fixed moral princi- 
ples, for instance, are scoffed at because 
man changes in customs and other acci- 
dentals (Ch. 3). And the physical force 
employed by Communism to impose its 
will is equated with the physically free ac- 
ceptance of the doctrines of Faith; which 
is intended to show that “authority” is 
vicious and an enemy of democracy (p. 39). 
We are not surprised, then, that the book 
ends on the assertion that religions are 
divisive. All this is of course only saying 
that the work is an exact reflection of 
Dewey (which it was intended to be) and 
a naive adulation of him (which it need 
not have been). It is secularist through 
and through. But why do these Instru- 
mentalists stubbornly ignore the fact that 
the conflicts they attribute to religions 
have been fostered by the secularist polit- 
ical and economic planners using “relig- 
ious” people, not religions, as their instru- 
ments to attain their own secularist goals? 
They, not religions, are the divisive force. 

Dewey’s philosophy is accurately summed 
up in the phrase, “the end is im the means” 
(p. 94). This is only saying that there 


are such things as intermediate ends, that 
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there are things desirable in themselves yet 
leading on to other good things, that we 
can enjoy the present life while working 
for a better. But the insinuation of Dew- 
ey’s philosophy is that institutional relig- 
ions ban all joy on earth and hold that life 
here is not intended to be happy, but only 
a joyless road to the hereafter. Could it 
be that Dewey got this idea from the 
Puritanism that surrounded his boyhood? 
And never got over it? 

At that, the secularists are wiser in their 
way than many children of light. So I 
commend to economists the treatise on 
cooperation (pp. 94-102). Nathanson, it 
is true, stays on the level of principle here 
and does not get down to cases. He does 
not say who is to cooperate with whom. 
But certainly we can all get together on 
the principle. We will not even raise the 
moot question whether it is a “fixed” 


principle. 
J. A. McWuttaMs, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


MODERN SOCIAL LEGISLATION.— 
3y Stefan A. Riesenfeld and Richard C. 
Maxwell. The Foundation Press, Inc., 
srooklyn, N. Y., 1950, xxviii, 911 pp. 
$8.50. 

Although this work was designed pri- 
marily for use in American law schools, it 
will prove of great assistance to students 
of the social sciences as well as to those 
working with the programs it presents. 
Social legislation in the United States has 
developed from a series of more or less 
scattered enactments to a fairly well in- 
tegrated overall program. As _ such, the 
content and implications of the various 
laws deserve serious consideration. Un- 
fortunately, at least from the point of view 
of the student, the different programs have 
developed so rapidly and undergone such 
frequent modification that it is no simple 
task to remain au courant in this field. 


Focusing its attention on the evolution 
and present status of the programs studied, 
the main emphasis is placed on their opera- 
tional aspects. Consequently, the materials 
presented consist chiefly of statutes, legis- 
lative hearings and reports, administrative 
reports, regulations, interpretations or rul- 
ings and judicial decisions. Fairly com- 
plete surveys of case law on certain is- 
sues are included wherever it is considered 
that they illustrate important trends and 
contested areas. 

_The work is divided into two main sec- 
tions. Book I deals with legislative pre- 
vention of substandard conditions. Under 
this heading are treated old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
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non-industrial disability and medical care 
insurance, unemployment insurance, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, other wage and 
hour legislation and full employment. 
300k II deals with legislative intervention 
in substandard conditions. Under this 
heading are included public assistance pro- 
grams in case of need and public aid to 
housing and land redevelopment. 

The materials presented in this work 
should prove of great value both for for- 
mal instruction and for general reference. 
The bibliography has been carefully com- 
piled to aid intensive investigation of spe- 
cific areas, 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 
7 

CULTURE AND FAITH,.—By Richard 
Kroner. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1951, xvi, 278 pp. $5.00. 

CHRIST AND CULTURE.—By H. Rich- 
ard Niebuhr. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1951, x, 259 pp. $3.50. 

CULT AND CULTURE.—By V. Ogden 
Vogt. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1951, ix, 269 pp. $3.25. 

These three books are concerned with the 
relationship of religion and contemporary 
culture. All three authors start from the 
assumption that the current cultural dis- 
integration —- now apparently taken for 
granted — is closely connected with the 
decline in religion in the Western world 
these last two hundred years. As Protes- 
tant theologians, Kroner and Niebuhr are 
more concerned with religion than with 
culture; Vogt, on the other hand, is con- 
cerned with religion only insofar as it 
ministers to and vivifies a culture. 

Richard Kroner is professor of the phi- 
losophy of religion at Union Theological 
Seminary, a competent Hegelian whose 
book is the result of many years of in- 
tensive thinking on this problem. It can- 
not be dismissed lightly. H. Richard Nie- 
buhr, a professor in the Yale Divinity 
School, is a moderate Christian existen- 
tialist, a follower of Karl Barth and a 
brother of the better known Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. His work is expository rather than 
argumentative, with a short final chapter 
of “commitment” in which he states. his 
own position. Vogt’s book, unlike the 
other two, is of no great consequence 
among the many works appearing on this 
subject. 

Cult and Culture is divided into three 
unequal parts: conceptual, critical, con- 
structive. The first part, which is over 
half the book, is a fairly good introductory 
survey to the elements comprising a cul 
ture. The author presents the views of 
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the leading authorities on each of these 
elements, such as art, government and 
philosophy, and then leads the reader to 
his own conclusion. His thesis here is the 
generally accepted one that religion is the 
chief source and the highest expression of 
a culture. The second section deals with 
American problems: racial, religious, edu- 
cational, intellectual and economic clefts 
in American society—all handled with 
amazing naiveté and misinformation. (E.g., 
“There can be little doubt that it is the 
ambition of the Roman church to become 
the official church of the American state.” 
p. 191) The last section is yet more 
naive. The author proposes that the only 
way to heal these clefts is by having all 
religions surrender their dogmas and agree 
on a “faith in nature” and a “faith in 
man.” From this religious unity, he be- 
lieves, cultural unity will result. 

Christ and Culture is a rather compe- 
tently done study of the various Christian 
answers to the tension between Christianity 
and secular society. Niebuhr puts his 
Christians into five groups, two of them 
extreme and three — the great body of 
Christians throughout history — moderate 
in their solution of the problem. The first 
extreme group condemns culture as sinful 
and inimical to Christ. Tertullian and 
Tolstoy are studied as its representatives. 
The other extreme group accommodates 
Christianity to culture — men like Locke, 
Jefferson, Kant, Leibnitz, and almost all 
“liberal” Protestants of the last two cen- 
turies. The middle groups all accept both 
Christ and culture; they differ only in 
the points they stress in working out their 
respective accommodations. One group 
(St. Thomas is treated extensively as its 
best representative) uses culture both as 
an end in itself and a means toward sal- 
vation. Another (St. Paul and Luther) 
stress the tension between the two; the 
third (St. Augustine and Calvin) stress 
the reforming role of Christianity on cul- 
ture. ; 

Niebuhr’s conclusion is that of those 
Christian existentialists who want Christ 
but not any particular church. “Each 
Christian,” he says in effect, “has to make 
his own decision and accept full responsi- 
bility for it.” 

Culture and Faith is a rich and illumi- 
ating book, not so much for its general 
theses as for its many insights — such 
as the parallelism between art and gov- 
ernment and religion. Kroner starts by 
analyzing the antinomies of experience: 
ego and world, time and eternity; freedom 
and necessity, and so on. Then he studies 
culture as the attempt to resolve these 
antinomies, analyzing art, science, govern- 
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ment and morality from this point of view, 
His conclusion is that faith alone solves 
these antinomies — but in the very process 
it creates new tensions, both within itself 
and between itself and the secular world. 
It should be noted that by faith Kroner 
means the individual belief one holds in the 
God of the Bible. It is distinguished from 
religion and even from doctrine, both of 
which are externalized and formalized 
“faiths” — and, he believes, therefore no 
longer vital. The sociologist will not find 
this work valuable for its Hegelian analy- 
sis and solution of the problem, but for 
the penetrating observations made along 
the line on the nature and limit of art, 
science, government and morality. 
THoMAs P. NEILL 
St. Louis Universit) 
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CONFLICT AND CONCILIATION OF 
CULTURES.—By Ralph Tyler Flewell- 
ing. College of the Pacific Press, Stock 
ton, California, 1951, x, 106 pp. $3.00. 


FREEDOM AND CULTURE.—Compiled 
by UNESCO. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1951, 270 pp. $3.75. 
The concept of “one world” presented an 

enticing appeal to a generation still stunned 

by the tragedy of World War II. Subse- 
quent events showed all too quickly that 

such aspirations were premature. It did 

not take long to discover that the “on 

world” structure was built on sand, for the 
foundations of oneness had not been laid, 
the bond of unity had not been found. 

In the six lectures contained in the Con- 
flict and Conciliation of Cultures, Dr 
Flewelling, an elder statesman of the phi- 
losophy of Personalism, develops his belief 
that only consensus in the transcendent val- 
ue of the person is a force powerful enough 
to conciliate the conflicting cultures of East 
and West. Ranging through literature, 
art, science, culture and religion, he depicts 
the emergence of the proper concept of the 
person. Although the distinction between 
the human person and the divinity is fre- 
quently blurred, there can be little doubt 
that in seeking the bond of unity in the 
proper concept of the person, the philos- 
opher is on the right track. 

On the other hand, the six “experts” con- 
tributing studies to Freedom and Culture 
abstain from the search for the real foun- 
dations of unity among men. Using as a 
working hypothesis the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights agreed upon by the 
United Nations these writers develop the 
problem of freedom in their various spe 
cialties. The first essay is a general surve) 
of the effects of curtailed freedom on hu 
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man development. The remaining essays 

11 with freedom of education, freedom of 
information, the rights of the creative art 
ist, freedom in literary and artistic crea- 
tion and freedom of science. 

All of these essays are stimulating. The 
contributions of Jean Piaget on education, 
f Lyman Bryson on information, and of 
Bart Bok on science, supply ample mate- 
rial for discussion and disagreement. AI- 
hough the writers posit certain “rights” 

given, an evaluation of their respective 
tributions can be made only after one 
is investigated the philosophical presup- 
sitions upon which their arguments are 
based. 

These essays deal with some critical 
problems of the contemporary world. They 
furnish excellent material for discussion 
groups. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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IHN STUART MILL AND HAR- 
RIET TAYLOR: Their Friendship and 
Subsequent Marriage.—By F. A. Hayek. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
ago, 1951, 320 pp. $4.50. 
John Stuart Mill is usually thought of 
an intellect without passion, a mind 
ithout anything like emotion. It is gen- 
erally known that at about the age of 
25 he fell under the influence of Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor and that his love for her 
hrough the next thirty years was a scan- 
lal to his friends and a mystery to pos- 
terity. How this man who always thought 
clearly and coldly could be intellectual 
putty in the hands of this woman he 
idored” continues to puzzle historians. 
Mill’s Autobiography is so honest and 
bjective an account of his intellectual life 
that no one has attempted to do a biog- 
raphy on him in the eighty years since his 
leath. The Autobiography is of no help 
solving the mystery of his wife’s in- 
fluence on him. Professor Hayek here 
ublishes an extensive correspondence be- 
tween Mill and Harriet Taylor, together 
ith other occasional letters which throw 
ght on their relationship. His book is 
either a biography nor a collection of 
etters but rather a combination of the 
two, with Professor Hayek describing ex- 
ernal events insofar as.seems necessary 
or understanding the mood revealed in 
ich letter. 
rhis is a competently done job. The 
ill who emerges from these pages, in 
is reviewer’s opinion, is marred by a 
ettiness and certainly a hypochondria 
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worse than generally attributed to him by 
his contemporaries. The material present- 
ed here becomes indispensable for anyone 
working on Mill in the future. 
THOMAS P, NEIL 
St. Louis University 
* 
THE GENESIS OF GEORGES SOREI 
By James H. Meisel. George Wahr 

Publishing Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., 1951, 

320 pp. $5.00. 

rhe manifesto of the Fourth Socialist In- 
ternational, organized at Frankfort in the 
summer of 1951, may have given the coup 
de grace to radical socialism, but it had 
been declining in vigor for many years. In 
the history of that movement Georges 
Sorel remains as an interesting by-product 

Profoundly influenced by Proudhon, an 
eclectic, however, of prodigious, but disor 
ganized erudition, Sorel was, above all, a 
moral reformer who espoused the cause 
of the proletariat, and later of syndicalism 
chiefly out of revulsion from bourgeois 
moral decadence. A prolific writer, he took 
up the ideas of direct action, originated by 
Fernand Pelloutier, through which the 
workers would be able to seize society and 
establish a realm of justice. 

Professor Meisel’s study is an attempt 
“to put the Reflections on Violence back 
into the context of Sorel’s vast oeuvre.” 
(p. 5) To this end he examines the foun- 
dations of Sorelian thought: his anti-intel 
lectualism, his anti-clericalism, his deriva 
tions from Marx. A man of a few clea 
and distinct ideas, passionately embraced 
and largely unreal, Sorel was fired by the 
humanitarian ideals of Marxism (which 
constantly win it ardent apostles—witness 
the youthful Douglas Hyde) without 
grasping the materialist humanism that is 
implicit in much Marxist thought. 

Violence is the pinnacle of French rev 
olutionary theoretical writing, but it had 
relatively little influence upon the syndical 
ist movement. The remark is attributed to 
Victor Griffhuelhes, the noted trade-union 
leader, that he would just as soon read 
Dumas. From about 1895 Sorel became 
increasingly convinced that political action 
must be supplanted by direct action (espe 
cially the general strike). To say the 
least, the idea of violence must be im- 
pressed upon workers’ minds as a myth 
that would inspire them to militancy 

Sorel’s actual influence, as Meisel makes 
clear, was not great, but like Proudhon he 
stands as one of the nineteenth century’s 
tormented moralists, “a non-believer in 
search of God.” As a tormented moralist 
he remains a testimony to that age’s total 
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disorganization and _ religious poverty 
which have been handed on to us as a bit- 
ter heritage. His life and works point out 
another cul-de-sac along which man can 
vainly pursue justice and order. 
Francis J. Corey, S.J. 
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DEPTH PSYCHOLOGY, MORALITY 
AND ALCOHOLISM.—By John C. 
Ford, S.J., LL.B., S.T.D. Weston Col- 
lege Press, Weston 93, Mass., 1951, 
pp., paper, $1.00. 

In this monograph Father Ford first 


treats the wide question of subjective 
morality and discusses the discoveries of 
psychoanalysis as to the effects of un- 
conscious motivation on subjective respon- 
sibility. There follows a discussion of 
subjective responsibility in the field of 
alcoholism. 

Father Ford concludes that Freudian and 
other systems of unconscious motivation 
remain controversial theory, neither estab- 
lished nor agreed upon widely by the 
psychologists. The direct conscience of the 
individual agent is still a better test of 
subjective morality than the quicksands of 
depth psychology. 

The author, who studied at Boston Col- 
lege and at the Gregorian University in 
Rome, has long been professor of moral 
theology at Weston College and professor 
of ethics at Boston College. Father Ford 
has lectured extensively on the problems 
Y alcohol and is guest lecturer at the 

Yale Summer School of Alcoholic Studies. 

His book will be especially welcome to 
—— doctors, nurses, social workers, 

Catholic students of psychology and any 
others interested in Freudian psychology 
as a theory of human responsibility under 
unconscious motivation. 

GeorGE A. Morcan, S.J. 

St. Robert’s Hall 

Pomfret Center, Connecticut 
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THE PROBLEM OF EXPROPRIA- 
TION.—By Felix Alluntis, O.F.M., 
M.A. The Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca Press, Washington, D.C., 1949, xi, 
167 pp. $2.00. 

The problems of expropriation and of 
nationalization are studied here in terms 
of the right to private property and the 
function of public authority. The existence 
of an initial right which precedes actual 
property rights and to which property 
rights remain subordinate is maintained 
as papal and Scholastic teaching. A cor- 
responding initial justice requires that 
superfluous wealth be used for the benefit 
of those in need. The limitations on the 
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right to private property and the positiy. 
function of public authority to promote 
the general welfare are developed as 
justification for expropriation or national- 
ization of private property in certain cases, 
What those cases are is a matter of 
political judgment in conformity with ex- 
isting conditions. The author warns, how- 
ever, that nationalization especially does 
not solve the more fundamental problems 
of production and distribution. 

This study, especially if 
the other Catholic University 
Catholic social philosophy (notably Fer- 
ree’s The act of soctal justice and Cox’s 
A Thomistic analysis of social order), is 
excellent reading material for the Catholic 
college student. It combines the teaching 
of the great Scholastics of the past with 
the latest development in Catholic thought. 

The author does not quite convince in 
reconciling Leo XIII and Pius XII on 
the concept of initial right, establishing 
a proof from reason for private property, 
and showing the obligation of compensa- 
tion in every case of expropriation. 

JaMEs M. Carmopy, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
© 


EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS IN 
OPERATION.—By Jay V. Strong. The 
Bureau of National Affairs, Lege Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1951, 348 pp. $5 5.00. 

Mr. Strong performs a distinct service 
to both business executive and employee. 
The field of employee benefits is compli 
cated and consequently demands _ clos 
study if all are to gain from the experi- 
ences of others. 

Mr. Strong gathered his data from three 
primary sources: 1. from documents and 
reports of 1200 business organizations, 2 
from interviews with executives in 50) 
selected companies “who have had _ note 
worthy experience with employee- -benefit 
plans, and with a number of union off! 
cials” 3. from “two conferences of experts 
held at the University of Michigan.” 

In eight chapters he presents the views 
of executives in the selected companies 
relative to the objectives of employe: 
benefit plans, their realization up to thi 
time of writing and how they could b 
made more effective. The study reflects 
mainly the opinions of employers who 
voluntarily installed employee-benefit plans 
and have had considerable experience wit 
them. The types of plan discussed art 
retirement, group life insurance, temp 
rary disability benefits, hospitalization a1 
related benefits plans. Five appendices at 
added: one sums up the principal 195 
amendments to the old age and survivor: 
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visions of the social security act; an- 
her gives a statistical analysis of the 
r provisions of the employee-benefits 
wed. 
he book should prove a help to the 
‘utive desirous of knowing the funda- 
ntal problems involved in selecting an 
ployee-benefit program for his own 
mpany. The student of Industrial Re- 


lations will find in it valuable factual in- 
formation to supplement his theoretical 


owledge of the field. 

Wi1aMm J. Nicuorson, S.J. 

St. Louis University 

s 

HE COMBINED BOARDS OF THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR.—By S. Mc- 
Kee Rosen. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1951, 288 pp. $4.00. 
Subtitled “An Experiment in Interna- 
nal Administration,” this book is a 
ritical account of the organization and 
velopment of the combined boards whose 


task was to assist the mobilization of allied 


momic strength in World War II. 
rhe author, chief administrative analyst 
the Bureau of the Budget, adjunct pro- 
fessor of public administration at Ameri- 
an University and sometime consultant on 
ministration to various governments, 
s closely associated with the work of the 
r Combined Boards on Raw Materials, 
Shipping Adjustment, Production and Re- 
irces, and Food. 
Dr. Rosen has drawn upon first-hand 
erviews, conferences, attendance at meet- 
gs, complete official records and his own 
bservation. He feels, however, that an 
nadequate British version definitely limits 
volume’s comprehensiveness. Yet it 
emed better to him to initiate through 
; work the building of sound administra- 
in the international field. It will cer- 
nly help in breaking down economic na- 
nalism, which the author sees as a great 
lrance to organization. 
RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 
° 
HE ACCUMULATION OF CAPI- 
lAL.—By Rosa Luxemburg. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1951, 475 pp. 
$5.00. 
With the stimulus towards dynamic 
growth models along the lines of Harrod 
Hicks, there is naturally a renewed 
rest in authors who have earlier treat- 
the problems of capital accumulation 
ind therefore of capitalist development). 
Much of this writing has been Marxist 
inspiration — witness Joseph Schump- 
— but not necessarily “revolutionary” 
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in the present communist sense Rosa 
l.uxemburg is noted in the history of socio- 
economic thought chiefly for her strong 
anti-revisionist stand. Several noted econ 


omists — such as Joan Robinson who has 
written an introductory analysis to this 
translation — believe that she should re- 


ceive recognition (and attention) as a 
theorist of capitalist development. For this 
reason, the Louis Stern Memorial Fund 
has made possible this translation as a 
volume in the series of Rare Masterpieces 
of Philosophy and Science. 

The reader will find this is a “primitive” 
work, verbose, a jungle of examples and 
turns of thought, marked not infrequently 
by the kind of academic partisanship which 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
expected in theological treatises. Its value 
lies in such primitiveness, wherein the raw 
stuff of phenomena, problems and contro- 
versy is not refined out of the discussion, 
and some new vitamin of inspiration may 
be discovered. Of course, for the student 
of socialist thought, this work is of his- 
torical interest. 

RicHARD L. Porter, S.J. 
St. Louis University 
7 
THE UNITED.—By Carlos P. Romulo. 

Crown Publishers, Inc., New York, 1950, 

310 pp. $3.00. 

The Chief of the Philippine Mission to 
the United Nations is a versatile man—a 
Pulitzer Prize reporter, an editor, an out- 
standing orator, a playwright, a canny poli- 
tician, a statesman of world reknown. He 
has laurels enough to content most men, 
quite apart from not-unfounded hopes of 
becoming President of his country. Adding 
the ambition of being a novelist exposes 
him to the taunts of whatever enemies he 
has: he has written a book! 

In this poorly fictionalized pamphlet, 
MacKenna King, an ex-Army officer of 
Emersonian inspiration, spurns the sordid 
appeals of his father, a rapacious banker, 
scorns the offers of his prospective father- 
in-law, a rancorous publisher, escapes the 
snares of a subversive international peace 
organization to pledge allegiance to the 
fiag of One World and devote himself, 
under the guidance of a South American 
diplomat (a thinly disguised Carlos Ro- 
mulo), to the cause of the United Nations 
—an organization that has, according to the 
author, solved the problem of Palestine and 
will somehow encompass in its One World 
ideology the North Atlantic alliance 

Though captured in Korea, MacKenna 
King escapes to warn the world of the 
massing of Chinese troops, planes and ma- 
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tériel in Manchuria’ The fictional U. S. 
alternate delegate to U. N. might currently 
be profitably dispatched to Iran and Egypt 
where there are some other pressing prob- 
lems for the United Nations. After all, 
Lanny Budd didn’t tire after one book. 
It would seem, though, that MacKenna 
King has completed his mission: he got the 
girl—the daughter (surprise?) of the 
South American diplomat, alias Carlos 
Romulo. 

Epwarp Durr, S.J. 

Paris, France 
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SIGMUND FREUD.— By Gregory Zil- 
boorg. “Twentieth Century Library.” 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1951, 
132 pp. $2.00. 

Psychoanalysis, as a method of investi- 
gation and as a theoretical frame of refer- 
ence, has had a deeper impact upon social 
studies and social agencies than many peo- 
ple in those fields realize. Two or three 
generations ago, the biological theory of 
evolution was applied to social areas with 
considerable enthusiasm and very little 
success. As is so often the case, a scien- 
tific theory shows up in a cognate field 
in a form that is at once more superficial, 
more schematic, and more inflexible than 
it was in the first instance. This is now 
happening to psychoanalysis. 

Students of the social sciences who do 
not follow psychoanalytic interpretations 
will find in this little book a simple, sym- 
pathetic account of the theory and its 
founder. The author’s position as an in- 
structor in the New York Pyschoanalytic 
Institute and as one of the editors of the 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly is a guarantee to 
the non-expert of the accuracy of the pres- 
entation. 

But many who think they understand 
psychoanalysis, and proclaim their Freud- 
ian affiliations, should read this book with 
particular attention. The author’s discus- 
sions of the meaning of “sexuality,” of the 
relationships between the super-ego and 
conscience and those between determinism 
and free will, and finally, of the relation- 
ships between psychoanalysis and religion, 
would prevent many of the foolish and 
some of the irresponsible, or immoral ap- 
plications (that is, misapplications) to so- 
cial problems and cases. 

I should like to suggest three areas in 
which Freudian terminology is still inade- 
quate or in which the reasoning is unduly 
extended. 1. In the account of the “in- 
stincts” (in the Freudian sense of this 
word), room should be made for the ex- 
istence in normal adults of the will as 
a “rational instinct” (rational appetite), 
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for the fact of will-activity is discoverable 
by means of scientific techniques (I wish 
neither to assert or to deny that free 
choice can be so discovered). 2. The in- 
fantile stages labeled “oral” and “anal” 
are either tagged with misleading names, 
or a single manifestation of developing 
awareness is erected into the basic charac- 
teristic. 3. The infant is said to be nar- 
Cissistic, the adult, object-libidinous. Is it 
not more accurate to say that the child’s 
drives act at a level of development at 
which the distinction between subject and 
object has not yet been made? 

Georce P. KLUBERTANZ, S.J. 

St. Louis University 
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SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK —Mar- 
garet B. Hodges, editor. American As- 
sociation of Social Workers, New York, 
1951, 696 pp. $5.00. 

The eleventh biennial issue of this val- 
uable reference work, issued for the first 
time under the auspices of the American 
Association of Social Workers, continues 
the excellent traditions of its predecessors. 
Continuation of editorial excellence was as- 
sured, in part, by the retention of Miss 
Hodges in the position of editor after the 
publication had been released by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. 

The advisory committee to the publica- 
tion has been enlarged to include six pro- 
fessional associations and twenty (formerly 
sixteen) individual members. Under their 
direction minor changes have been intro- 
duced. Seven articles that appeared in 
the tenth issue (Boys’ and Girls’ Work, 
Child Labor and Youth Employment, Old 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance, Protective 
Services for Children, Research and Sta- 
tistics in Social Work, Sight Conservation, 
Social Hygiene and Unemployment Insur- 
ance) have disappeared as separate items, 
and the material has been incorporated into 
other articles with enlarged subjects. 

Six new articles appear: Family Life 
Education, Informal Education, Social In- 
surance, Social Work and the National 
Emergency, Social Work Research, Youth- 
ful Offenders. Some significant changes 
have been made in individual articles, e.g., 
the useful set of standards has disappeared 
from the article on Administration; infor 
mation about adoption of the foreign-born 
(an adequately thorny question), from that 
on Adoption. The article on the Aged has 
been greatly strengthened; that on Hous- 
ing Legislation heavily—and usefully—re- 
vised. The consolidations in the article on 
National Associations in Social Work have 
not, in the opinion of the present reviewer, 
made for clarity. 
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GOVERNMENT AND COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING. — By Fred Witney. 
Edited by Joseph Shister. J. B. Lippin- 
ott Company, Chicago, 1951, vii1, 741 
pp. $6.00. 

Rounded and up-to-date textbook treat- 

ents of union-management-government 
relationships are few and valuable. Wit- 
ney, assistant professor of economics at 

Indiana University, has produced a work 

for which teachers will be grateful on at 
ast two counts. It is authoritative with- 
ut being technical, and it touches all the 

hases between the troubles of the Phila- 
elphia shoemakers convicted of conspiracy 

1806 to the problems of the Wage Sta- 
hilization Board at the beginning of 1951. 

After a brief discussion of the nature 
ind development of collective bargaining, 
hree major sections trace the course of 

iblic policy through the periods of legal 
suppression, government encouragement, 
and government restriction under Taft- 

Hartley. A fourth block of chapters 
ldresses itself to post-Taft-Hartley issues 

still unresolved. A brace of chapters an- 

ilyze World War II controls of collective 
bargaining; and conclusions are presented 

two final chapters. There is a good 
selected bibliography. Nine appendices add 
much to the book in reproducing the texts 

§ major federal laws, the Mohawk For- 

mula, and a set of questions for study and 

discussion. 

The author shows balance and objec- 
tivity and has drawn on the best of the 
standard sources in addition to his own 
thoughtful analysis. The book is worth 
the attention of all interested laymen 
curious to know better the backgrounds 
and the implications of government controi 
it labor-management relations. But it will 
more especially prove a boon to teachers 
and students in non-professional courses in 
the liberal arts and business schools. 

MortiMer H. Gavin, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 
St. Louis, Mo. 

oT 

MANPOWER RESOURCES AND 
UTILIZATION: Principles of Work- 
ing Force Analysis—By A. J. Jaffe and 
Charles D. Stewart. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1951, ix, 532 pp. $6.50. 
The area of working-force statistics is 

me of the fastest growing in economics. 

ts growth is even more recent than that 

f national income statistics, and like the 

latter it is becoming a major tool or re- 

ource for all the social sciences. 

The present volume is one of the mile- 
tones marking the growth of working- 
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force statistics. The subtitle is the best 
guide to the contents of the book. The 
“working force” is the subject treated. The 
concept of working force as used by the 
authors is narrower than “population” or 
“manpower”; is broader than “gainfully 
occupied” or “labor force” (it is their 
genus) ; and is more personal than “labor 
supply” as used in economic theory (it 
focuses on the people themselves and not 
on the impersonal forces that relate people 
to jobs, such as collective bargaining, busi- 
ness cycles and so forth). Its definition 
was determined by its purpose: to serve 
as the means for measuring the economical- 
ly active population. 

The first hundred pages of the book 
deal with problems of definition and tech 
niques of measurement. The next hundred 
proceed to set out what data have so far 
been collected under those definition: and 
techniques. It is a description of the 
United States working force, its pres- 
ent characteristics and its past trends. 

The next 150 pages treat of the relation- 
ship between the characteristics of a given 
society and the characteristics of its work- 
ing force: for example, its level of tech- 
nology, its population movements, its at- 
titude toward women workers, and so 
forth. The last one hundred pages are 
given over to nine appendices, some of 
which deal with the working force of other 
countries. 

A useful classified bibliography is in- 
cluded. 

JosepH M. Becker, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SOCIALISM. — By Ludwig von Mises. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1951, 599 pp. $5.00. 

This is a reprint of the work published 
originally in 1932. Hence, to its vigorous- 
ly critical analysis of socialism no revi- 
sion has been added to take cognizance of 
more recent socialist writing. 

To the original text, however, has been 
appended an English translation of the 
epilogue originally printed in the Spanish 
edition of Socialism (1947). This epi- 
logue has also been separately printed in 
English by The Foundation for Economic 
Education (1947). Its most valuable por- 
tions are the last two sections on the les- 
sons of the Soviet experiment and on the 
alleged inevitability of socialism, respect- 
ively. 

It is good to have this valuable ex 
amination of socialism again in print. 
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THE CORPORATIVE STATE. — By 
Joaquin Azpiazu, S.J. (tr. William Bres- 
nahan, O.S.B.). B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, 1951, 263 pp. $4.00. 


If one expects to find in this study of 
Corporatism a new advance of thinking 
about the vocational group, or a realistic 
facing of the kind of issues raised in years 
of discussion, it would be unfair to the 
eminent author. For this is the translation 
of a study published first in 1933 (fourth 
edition, 1940). 

In this work of impressive amplitude 
Father Azpiazu addressed himself to the 
kind of question that was then agitating the 
European thinker interested in vocational- 
ism. One must admire the virtuosity with 
which the author wrestled with the issues 
as then presented. But over the interven- 
ing years we have become familiar with 
that level of discussion through other trans- 
lated works and through the vigorous 
writings of Americans as well. 

We have now to take our departure from 


such important first steps and to think 
through the problems for ourselves in the 
realistic terms of our time, economy and 
institutions. And here neither the insti- 
tutions in terms of which Father Az- 
piazu thinks (nor perhaps even those he 
elaborates in his conception of corporate 
society), nor the kind of economics he 
introduces are particularly helpful. But 
the book remains one which the expert in 
the field will want to round out a library 
of important books on the question. 
Puiip S. Lanp, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


A HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL POLITI- 
CAL THEORY IN THE WEST.—By 
Sir R. W. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle. 
Barnes and Noble, New York, 1950, 6 
volumes. Vols. 1-3, $5.25; vols. 4-6, 
$7.50; the set, $35.00. 

The celebrated study of medieval theory 
has again been made available to scholars 
and libraries. An exact reprint of the 
second impression has been made. 
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Even the Waterfront? 


The November issue of SOCIAL ORDER 
gave me my only disappointment for the 
whole first volume. The heading on the 
back cover, “Covers the Waterfront,” sent 
me looking for an article about the water- 
front situation in New York. I expected 
to find one written either by Father Je- 
rome A. Drolet or by Father Philip 
Carey. Maybe I’ll find that article in 
some future issue—I hope. 

It would be a hard task to pick out 
the most outstanding articles or series of 
articles in the first volume. My vote 
would go for a tie among the series on 
the social attitudes of various national 
hierarchies, Father David Bayne’s two ar- 
ticles on “Corporate Dictatorship,” and 
Father John L. Thomas’ two articles, “Re- 
ligion and the Child” and “Family and 
Parish.” 

The index of Volume I drew some very 
favorable comments. 

Are there any prospects for an article 
on the social attitudes of the United States 
hierarchy? I would be very much in- 
terested in reading it. 

I am looking forward to another series 
of stimulating articles. 

(Rev.) Emit F. DInkex, C.PP.S. 
Saint Charles Seminary 
Carthagena, Ohio 
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Catholics and Jews 


Many thanks for publishing Father 
Nicholas H. Rieman’s splendid article on 
the Jewish problem. It is one of the finest 
treatments of the subject I have come 
across in recent years. If widely dis- 
tributed, it is bound to do an immense 
amount of good in both Jewish and Cath- 
olic circles. 

3ut what more can we do to foster the 
American Catholic apostolate to the Jews? 
What practical steps might be taken, or 
have been taken in other countries, to 
arouse and cultivate Jewish interest in 
integral Christianity ? 

Prayer and kindness are effective. But 
how does one go about becoming a Christ- 
bearer to the children of Israel? Should 
we distribute pamphlets? Should we spon- 
sor public lectures of interest to Jews? 
Should we try to establish a Catholic 
Center for Jews in our principal cities? 

A major obstacle to any kind of aposto- 
ate in the United States is that it would 
immediately arouse both Jewish and Cath- 
olic opposition. How should we try to 
overcome this initial handicap? 

Perhaps Father Rieman can help us. 


Joun J. O’Connor 
Catholic Interracial Council 
Washington, D. C. 
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